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SACRED COWS AND SLEEPING DOGS 


q A distinguished statesman-educator is reported 
in the daily press as having advised his students to 
“Go out and slaughter sacred cows and waken 
sleeping dogs.’ This seems to us to have the right 
ring if done with great discretion. 


q To a raucous and overweening age, the smug- 
ness of the sacred becomes the natural butt of 
ridicule. The senselessness of the barking dog is 
easily overlooked, or even mistaken as a sign of 
intellectual alertness when it is only the din of an 
unthinking pack. 





q For too many years it has been unpopular for 
the educator to express an interest and belief in 
spiritual values lest he unduly influence the young, 
whose minds, it is assumed, must not be so early 
tainted by convictions. 


{ The freshman comes up brimming over with questions of 
the greatest intensity about life and, in the name of a pseudo 
science, is met with an indifference to spiritual values that 
creates in him the conviction that these are negligible. 


q The slaughter of sacred cows is not attended by an equal 
eagerness to discover the senselessness of the baying hounds 
of negation and unbelief. 


= ineptness has unfitted the present generation to meet 
the overwhelming problems of the present hour which are 
spiritual, the problems of greatest import for the continued 
existence of civilization. 


q Scientific training can save us only as it is attended by a 
culture of the spirit. RTF 




















Is God a Christian? 


BY 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 





I. THE July issue we promised to revive the 
discussion inaugurated by William T. Bruner’s article, “Dialectical 
Personalism and the Probiem of Original Sin:’ There are many types 
of personalism which hold to the initial thought of the person as the 
real, and we feel there is value in variety of opinions. With much of 
Mr. Bruner’s discussion we found ourselves in close agreement. We 
admired particularly his sharp and clear setting forth of thesis and 
antithesis which marks the dialectical method. Probably no one 
would welcome more heartily than Mr. Bruner, the caution that 
dialectic of whatever kind moves always in the realm of logical opin- 
ion, and, in the very nature of the case, must end in being opinion. 
The dictionary describes dialectic as an argument from critical 
examination of logical consequences or the art of reasoning about 
matters of opinion. This establishes the right of Mr. Bruner and 
the Editor to set forth somewhat contrasting views with complete 
friendliness. The harmlessness of this method persists unless a point 
is reached where a dialectician, by combining a statement in the 
thesis with its contradiction in the antithesis, imagines that a synthesis 
of contradictory opinions can be had, much as black paint and white 
paint can be mixed into gray. 

The thesis in that article was stated very clearly and succintly, 
the nature of sin as a wrong choice between two courses of moral 
action, maintaining that it is not biological, but always personal; that 
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without personal self-consciousness, there can be no sin. This seems 
the irrefutable standpoint of any true personalism, for choice is 


impossible except to a self-conscious, self-identifying subject of 
experience with the power of memory. Self-identity through time 
and change is of the essence of the soul or self and in its nature is 
not transferable. 

Mr. Bruner’s position is equally clear in stating the antithesis with 
which the catechism and the old New England Spelling Book pos- 
sessed by my parents made me acquainted: “In Adam’s Fall we 
sinned all’’ Thus the assumed fact was that we can sin by proxy 
without choice and, indeed, before we have come into existence. 
This is sinning by inheritance or imputation—what is called “orig- 
inal sin.’ Attention is quite properly called to the fact that if this be 
true, it throws the weight of responsibility on God for maintaining 
and even expanding to infinite proportions through the countless 
ages the stream of evil from Adam’s half-enlightened misstep. It is 
difficult to satisfy the reason or the conscience that such a result is 
brought about and perpetuated by a righteous God. Above all, it is 
incredible that such a belief is maintained in contradiction to the 
belief in the Incarnation of God in Christ. 

In order to synthesize these contrasted opinions, Mr. Bruner 
makes an interesting suggestion in an effort, from a personalistic 
standpoint, “to preserve unchanged, the meaning and force of both 
members of the syllogism?’ He proposes to do this through using the 
discoveries of modern psychology relating to amnesias, loss of mem- 
ory, or split personality, which are diseases of abnormal persons. If I 
do not misinterpret, he feels that within the genes may lurk the evil 
tendencies of sinning ancestors, ready to break forth under certain 
conditions, to dictate the moral character and conduct of the indi- 
vidual. This is an appropriate question for personalism to face. One 
reason the amnesic person feels his impulse to be overwhelming is 
that already he has subconsciously consented to the act by entertain- 
ing the thought in his imagination. This can be done mentally at the 
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very time that his lips are saying, “No! no! no!” The nursing of 
hatreds, meditation upon the pleasure or advantage of wrongdoing, 
prepares the imagination for the overt act, so when the moment for 
action comes, the impulse to sin seems irresistible and contrary to 
normal action. One can easily say and feel that he was “beside 
himself” and not responsible. Resistance, to succeed, must begin at 
the initial suggestion. To entertain the thought is already sin, for 


which we try to escape responsibility by laying it to Adam—com- 
forting thought! The bank executive who dwells upon the idea of 
what he could do if the money he handles were his own, has in that 
act laid the foundation of a defalcation if an advantageous opportu- 
nity suddenly thrusts itself upon his attention. A moment after the 
act he may be filled with regret at his “temporary insanity:’ Jesus 
was very specific at this point when he identified lust as the begin- 
ning of adultery and hatred indulged as the initial step toward mur- 
der. This could be truly called “original sin; but as a personal act 
and never inherited. Split personality must be held in many cases 
to begin in the entertaining of divisive choices against moral convic- 
tions, even though in others induced by physical disease or shock. 
The trouble with most of us lies in our reluctance to forgo the pleas- 
ures of the imagination. We dally with evil, and then are swept off 
our feet by the action we have condoned, consciously or uncon- 
sciously. Contemplation of evil divides the unity of the normal man. 
Miss Beauchamp, in those early situations described by Dr. Morton 
Prince, could never have recovered except through the unity of 
lingering self-consciousness which she expressed when she confessed 
that she knew she ought not to let herself be “Sally”’ 

Properly speaking, dialectic calls for the assumption of an Abso- 
lute in which differences are swallowed up, or “synthesized;’ and is 
therefore foreign to the personalistic standpoint. No absolutistic 
treatment, in the general meaning of that term, can solve or even 
ameliorate the problems arising from the existence of evil. As the 
late Paul Elmer More once wrote: 
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The change from superstition to religion and the gradual 
development of religion to the most refined theism can be 
measured by an ever-clearer understanding of personality 
as involved in the intuition of purpose and freedom and 
responsibility by an ever-clearer conception of faith as a 
conscious inference of such a personality behind the 
mechanism of observed phenomena.’ 


It grows ever more clear that an Absolute can maintain character 
only by being totally unlimited and unconditioned which at a single 
sweep removes any reasonable argument for the existence of a per- 
sonal God. The creation of a world, or of anything whatever, calls 
for a relationship with the created object which in itself represents 
a limitation that every creative artist feels because he must be 
judged and held responsible for his work. The success of his creation 
depends in the final analysis upon the completeness of his self- 
surrender to his task. If we think of God as Creator, he is intimately 
related to all his works, and his greatness emerges not from his abso- 
luteness but from the infinitude of his relationship to all being. Rock, 
hill, and plain proclaim His glory, along with everything, from the 


beast of the field and the falling sparrow to the least and meanest of 
men. We may each without irreverence feel that God has spent 
something of himself in our creation and has, for us, the solicitude 
which he has for his own being. We ourselves are a part of that 
Divine Being as we co-operate with the Divine purpose. “Now are 


we the sons of God” and sometime “we shall be like Him?’ This is 
the inevitable conviction left from a reasonable consideration of the 


teachings of Jesus. 

This standpoint receives new emphasis from unexpected sources. 
The recent discoveries of a science which can no longer remain log- 
ically materialistic, since it views matter as a continuum of acts from 
a transcendent Source, possessing intelligence, self-identity, and pur- 


pose, are sufficient to account for the multifarious activities of the 


1The Skeptical Approach to Religion (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1958), 
p- 17. 
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cosmos. The most refined substance with which science can now 
deal is light itself. 

Our own bodies must be seen as the result of directed forces 
constantly maintained in the orbit of physical life, interpenetrated 
and made up of a purposed concatenation of forces, or rays, under a 
continuous supervision. This is, it must be admitted, an overwhelm- 
ing concept which calls for an act of faith in an infinitely real God 
and, at the same time, makes obsolete the doctrine of an Absolute. 

To some, such a concept may seem to aggravate rather than 
relieve the problem of evil and God’s responsibility therefor. It was 
very likely this feeling that stirred Mr. Bruner to consider the stand- 
point of personalism in the fact of paradoxical positions held on both 
sides by very sincere apologists for Christianity. It was this point 
which undoubtedly moved our late lamented colleague, Professor 
Brightman, to suggest “the given” as a baffling circumstance hinder- 
ing the Divine Will and so lessening the Divine responsibility. It seems 
to us that the secret of the “given” is discoverable in the nature of 
a selfhood capable of moral and spiritual achievement. Man differs 


from the sinless animals by the possession of self-consciousness, self- 
identifying conceptuality, and self-directive purpose which involve 
freedom of choice and form the basis of moral character. The 
supreme goal of a Creator, himself possessed of freedom and char- 
acter, might reasonably be assumed to be the creation of other beings 
like himself, but moral character is either of choice or nonexistent. 
Without freedom to choose there would be neither character nor 


creative genius—no advance over animality. Freedom, on which the 
soul of man is dependent, is incompatible with compulsion, whether 
by heredity or imputation. Men are good only to the extent that 
they choose the good in which choice they may be assisted by “the 
power not ourselves,” if they seek it. However, to this end Divinity 
will violate no man’s freedom. When invited, God enters to put 
behind the human will the powers of the co-operating universe. The 
“given;’ then, is nothing less than the unwillingness of God to inter- 
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fere with the creation of spiritual beings who must learn to love 
righteousness. 

Just as we have to look to the nature of selfhood for the secret 
of freedom which involves liberty to do wrong, so we must look to 
personality for an understanding of the nature of sin. Where there 
is or can be no choice, there can be neither sin nor righteousness, 
but even this fact without further consideration seems to leave 
unsatisfied a complete justification of Divinity for creating a world 
so full of sin and sorrow. There is a further fact to consider which 
is the person and character of God and his creative relationship to 
the world. We must consider created existence as a part of the 
Divine experience in which He is a sufferer in our sufferings by His 
self-limitation and identification of Himself with us, lifting us to the 
plane of the Spirit through the gift of freedom and making us heirs 
of the spirit and co-operators with Himself in the creation of a 
spiritual universe. Furthermore, this act of Divine participation must 
reasonably be brought to us by a Word made Flesh and “tabernac- 
ling” with us for a little time to show the reasonableness of the Divine 
call upon human hearts, the potential unity between man and God 
foretold in the words of the prophet, “wounded for our iniquities, 
and by whose stripes we are healed?’ Man forever dedicated to 
Divinity and finding therein the highest development of his own 
personality! However we may attempt to explain so inexplicable a 
mystery, we must admit that such identity with the Divine is noth- 
ing less than Divinity itself in all that relates to the life and future 
of man—present in every soul inspired by love. We have long 
labored with the question: “Was Jesus God?” A flood of light may 
be thrown upon that question by reverently reversing it to ask, “Is 
God a Christian?” An Absolute Autocrat imputing sin, to those 
who have had no choice, even to the unborn, and then expanding 
that burden of iniquity to untold generations, is a picture of God 
in such contradiction to the parables of the lost sheep, the lost son, 
and the sermon on the Beatitudes, as to call for a transfer of allegi- 
ance from the God of wrath to Jesus himself. Such is the dilemma 
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of Christendom today. If Jesus does not represent our ideal of God 
where shall we find one that is adequate in whatever faith we have 
been raised? The new scientific concept of a universe in continuous 
process of creation provides for the uniqueness of every person and 
new understanding of the relation of all persons to the Supreme 
Creative Power. If then there arises one mode of life which all can 
recognize as making demands on every man’s allegiance and the 
pathway to his own highest spiritual and moral achievement, it pro- 
vides the place of beginning. For this reason we have posed the 
reversal of the question “Was Jesus God?” into: “Is God a Chris- 
tian?” in order that it might reveal as with a lightning flash the 
deplorable gap between Christian practice and theory in its prevail- 
ing concept of the character of God. The era of autocrats is done, 
its final home ensconced in the Kremlin, but it cannot withstand the 
new general demand for freedom and self-expression which is the 
rising tide in the affairs of men. A God of wrath and vengeance is 
contradictory to the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount, to the 
parables of the Lost Sheep, and the Lost Coin. If we must choose 
between these contrasting pictures of God, it must be in favor of the 
Man of Nazareth. Neither is it necessary to dress up His message to 
suit the beliefs of an autocratic age nor to provide proofs from the 
dialectics of theology which men weave to suit their own reasons. 
That way of life calls for no proofs, because it sets its message on 
every heart. As to its verity, man needs to consult only his own 
heart and straightway he knows that way of life to be his duty. We 
can safely trust the theology of any man who starts out to live that 
sort of life in the strength of Divine help. 

As Karl Jaspers has written somewhere, “We are now at the end 
of a mode of life that has hung together for centuries?’ The need of 
the hour is for the basic moral and spiritual understandings that 
underlie every attempt to know ourselves in relation to the universe. 
Such is pre-eminently the task of philosophy, for it can approach 
men of all faiths without the incumbrances of traditional theology 
and can, at the same time, interpret and evaluate the presuppositions 
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and implications of our sciences. It can do all this and relate it to the 
valuational needs of man. A moral and spiritual clinic should be 
established to study the meaning of religion for all times and faiths, 
of the relation of human personality to the world of moral and 
spiritual achievement, participated in by leading men of all faiths 
who are sufficiently unprejudiced to co-operate. These couid bring 
the best from particular scriptures and literatures to discover the 
common understandings. Such a center of learning would be devoted 
to an intensive study of human values and their place in a universe 
newly conceived in terms of modern science, including with phi- 
losophy a psychology, or “‘science of the soul;’ which still affirms the 
existence of that which it sets out to study. Participants in such an 
integrative endeavor would most likely come to an understanding 
of ways of practical co-operation in this new and overcrowded 
world in which we are now forced to live. 

As illustrating the Christian concept of God, we would reverently 
add to St. Augustine’s deathless phrase another, “Thou hast made 
us for Thyself, and our hearts are restless till they rest in Thee”; 
Thy heart is restless till we rest in Thee! To choose any other 
example for our faith than that of universal love taught by Jesus of 
Nazareth is to condemn ourselves to that everlasting obloquy and 
self-contempt which is Hell indeed. So let me close with the words 
of a late very great Christian who did not believe in the deity of 
Jesus as expressed theologically, but did, I am sure, believe His Deity 
in the true and living and acceptable sense, and who wrote: “We 
shall never forget him; no, nor all the generations that come after; 
he has laid upon the ages the touch of his humanity; he has marked 
out a pathway from Nazareth to God?” 


2A. Powell Davies, The Language of the Heart (New York, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
1956). 








Philosophical Analysis and 


Scientific Progress 


BY 


JOHN E. OWEN 





. are analytical to the extent that 
the scientific quest is grounded in reason and logical inference from 
known facts. By experimentation and analysis the knowledge found 
in the past becomes a basis for knowledge that will be found in the 
future. The space-time relations of the observable can be analyzed 
and the future predicted in terms of probability. Most scientists cer- 
tainly would subscribe to the validity of logical inference, analysis, 
and induction as fundamental elements of investigation, but few 
scientists are sufficiently penetrating in their logical analyses; or to 
speak more fairly, the great scientists are philosophical in that they 
carry analysis several steps further than their confreres. Just as 
science involves a refinement and elongation of the judgments of 
common sense, so the great scientist pursues reasoned analysis to a 
much greater extent than the less philosophical investigators. He 
engages in critical reflection to the mth degree and accordingly 
brings ever-greater advances in his realm of inquiry. 

Perhaps one can distinguish between the great scientists and the 
researcher who is a mere technician largely on the basis of the pene- 
trative logic of the former. Science is an intellectual endeavor, but 
there are differentiations in the levels of mental demand that it makes 
and in the degree of rational inquiry and analysis that various scien- 
tists bring to their research. The technicians in science, and they are 
many, are content merely to measure and calculate, to make ortho- 
dox or formal experiments within the framework of the dominant 
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assumptions and conceptions which their particular science has 
incorporated in its contemporary growth and development. They 
seldom go beyond this. They follow the scientific formulae be- 
queathed to them from the past. It is true that they use a disciplined 
imagination in creating occasional new experiments, but for the most 
part their scientific thinking follows orthodox lines in accordance 
with the general principles, methods, and presuppositions of their 
field of knowledge. Their calculations are accurate, their experi- 
ments well organized under controlled conditions, and their con- 
clusions generally valid. These investigators are useful members of 
the scientific fraternity, but they are essentially technicians. 

The great scientist is by contrast a philosopher, and the thesis of 
this article is that more persistent logical reflection and analysis could 
greatly advance the development of the sciences. The outstanding 
scientists have been philosophical in that they saw within and around 
their inquiries, they were philosophers of science in their wider 
recognition of the place of science in human experience, and in 
their attempt to relate it to the larger issues of contemporary 
thought. They could see beyond their immediate specialty. But their 
achievements in specifically scientific advance arose from their criti- 
cal attitude toward science itself. For they questioned the main 
principles, the dominating concepts and postulates, the working 
rules, the elements of science which were normally taken for 
granted. And by calling in question the universally accepted axioms 
of science they showed their greater devotion to philosophical 
procedure. 

Science in the past has advanced equally as much through the 
critical analysis of its first principles as through the discovery of new 
facts and techniques. The widespread failure to recognize that all 
science is based upon philosophical assumptions has probably been at 
least one of the responsible factors in those historical eras when 
scientific knowledge appeared to be stationary. It is a common view 
even among scientific workers that they are simply concerned with 
ascertaining the “facts” of their particular field, unhindered by any 
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preconceived notions or biases. The claim of scientific inquiry to be 
impartial and open-minded is erroneously associated with a defini- 
tion of “‘open-mindedness” as a freedom from assumptions and pre- 
suppositions. But this concept of science, needless to say, is false, for 
scientists make assumptions at all stages of their research, albeit often 
unconsciously. These assumptions may arise from personal bias, 
from past training, or more significantly, from the scientific and 
philosophical temper of the age. It is the work of analytical logic to 
criticize and test these assumptions, for every assertion of fact or 
system of facts rests on assumptions, avowed or implied. Logic 
seeks to analyze the first type, expose the second, and to test both.’ 
It leaves no assumption unexpressed, nor, if at all possible, untested. 

It is in the light of prior assumptions that scientific facts are 
selected and their meaning interpreted. Philosophical assumptions 
and postulates are literally basic to science in that its validity is 
inseparably related to their validity. But although this is apparent to 
any scientist who is more than a technician, axioms and presupposi- 
tions are seldom held up to criticism in the same way in which the 
scientist demands that other theories be examined and analyzed. 
These doctrines or axioms are philosophical and not just scientific. 
They transcend science, as some of the more philosophically sophis- 
ticated scientists have shown.’ And for this reason they require 
philosophical treatment, namely, rigorous, comprehensive, critical 
analysis. The growth of science consists not merely in extending its 
range of valid data, but in the revision and reconstruction of its 
theoretical foundations. If these are false or inadequate they can 
wreck an experiment. More important, they can hinder the entire 
development of science until revised and corrected. 

The most prominent substantiation of this claim, with its implied 
greater need for more rational analysis of the first principles of 


1See L. T. Hobhouse, The Theory of Knowledge, a Contribution to Some Problems of 
Logic and Metaphysics (London, Methuen and Co., 1896), p. 3. 


2See, for example, A. N. Whitehead’s Science and the Modern World (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1926) and F. S. C. Northrop, Science and First Principles (New York, The 


Macmillan Company, 1931). 
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science, is seen in Einstein’s theory of relativity. It is more than pos- 
sible that the revision of Newtonian physics might have taken place 
much earlier than Einstein if physicists had been conversant with 
the analyses of the nature of space and time which were in common 
parlance among the philosophers. But the physicists of the later 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries were apt to dismiss phil- 
osophic space-time analyses as empty and useless theorizing. Einstein, 
however, was preparing the way and laying the foundations for his 
epoch-making theories by reading the philosophers, notably Kant, 
Mach, and Hume, and his great achievement was based upon a 
philosophical criticism of the first principles of physics. But for most 
scientists of the pre-relativity era the first axioms of their science 
were sacrosanct. Analysis was permissible provided it assumed the 
Newtonian principles; it was not to be applied to the principles 
themselves, and consequently the foundations of physics remained 
Newtonian until very recently.* More awareness of these theoretical 
foundations, together with analytical criticism of them, would have 
greatly accelerated the development of modern physical science. The 
historical divorce between empirical research and philosophical 
analysis has in some important respects been very unfortunate for 
both. It was a critical and philosophical cast of mind that resulted 
in Einstein’s becoming “the Copernicus of the twentieth century?’ 
Relativity theory exemplifies the advance that accrues from a phil- 
osophical analysis of the basic principles of science, as distinct from 
the mere extension of its empirical frontiers. 

Similarly, Max Planck, German physicist and Nobel prize-win- 
ner, cites spectrum analysis, quantum mechanics, and nuclear physics 
as fields in which “a reciprocal supplementation of experiment and 
theory” has represented a fruitful collaboration.* Experimenters are the 

3See Arnold S. Nash, The University and the Modern World, An Essay in the Philoso- 
phy of University Education (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1944), ch. 3. It is 
interesting to note that it is much easier to teach relativity theory to students of philosophy 
than to students whose mental categories have become set in the traditional framework of 
Newtonian physics. 


*Max Planck, Scientific Autobiography and Other Papers (New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1949), p. 112. 
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shocktroopers of science; they experiment and measure empirically. 
But experiments have to be suggested and measurements have to be 
interpreted. These two tasks are for the theorist, without whose 
efforts empirical inquiry would run a blind and slow course. Between 
experimental investigation and theoretical analysis there is no quarrel. 
Ideally they are partners in a scientific division of labor. 

But it is the theorist, the rational critic, who is the more likely to 
see the dangers of a scientific orthodoxy which can be just as fatal to 
the growth of thought in science as in other realms of human experi- 
ence. It is this more philosophically mature scientist who forces lesser 
researchers out of their conventionally-acquired patterns of thought 
by analyzing the basic postulates on which those patterns are founded. 
The more analytical mind also examines the methods of inquiry, aware 
that the way a problem is set, or a question posed, will determine the 
nature of the solution or the answer reached.” It recasts the hypotheses 
upon which scientific knowledge is organized. At the same time it is 
less apt to transpose to all areas of human experience methods and tech- 
niques which manifestly apply only to one realm of investigation. A 
critical analysis of the range of meaning within which the particular 
methods and postulates of the sciences possess validity might well 
repay inquiry. Thus the more mature development of the social 
sciences, to take but one example, may reveal that their early attempt 
to found themselves upon the techniques and thought-ways of the 
natural sciences was not unfraught with danger. It is the uncritical 
mind in science that takes undue advantage of the very natural tend- 
ency to use a new key to unlock all doors and to compress a complex 
subject-matter within the preconceived molds of an inadequate 
methodology. 

But because certain methods have yielded good results in one par- 
ticular area of investigation does not constitute logical ground for 
their applicability in other realms of endeavor. Rather than assuming 
the relevancy of methods and postulates at the outset of research, 


5See F. S.C. Northrop, The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1947). 
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would not a more penetrating examination of these methods and pos- 
tulates be in order? The increasing recognition of the philosophical 
and procedural inadequacies of behaviorism, for example, represents 
but one case of how the thought-molds which may be quite suitable 
for one realm of experience may be grossly inapplicable and unsuit- 
able when dealing with a more complex order of phenomena. 

It may be noted in this connection that there is no warrant for the 
view that the purpose of science is to reduce everything to matter, and 
the scientist, regardless of his field, has no valid justification for assum- 
ing the metaphysical theory of materialism at the start of his research. 
Science simply seeks to penetrate the mysteries of the universe, yet 
many scientists entertain the erroneous viewpoint that science natu- 
rally presupposes materialism. This leads to a dogmatism which is as 
unscientific as it is unphilosophical. In the social sciences it has led to 
the mechanistic standpoint that the world of mind and thought, being 
unreal, is powerless to affect the course of historical and sociological 
events, and to the naive but fashionable methodological principle that 
the range of the measurable is identical with the range of the knowable.® 

The influence of mechanism and materialism in science provides 
one indication of the way that many scientists who look condescend- 
ingly upon philosophy have nevertheless been profoundly influenced 
by the philosophical currents of their day and age. The contemporary 
ethos or Weltanschauung is apt to be uncritically absorbed by many 
scientific research workers. The student of the history of ideas can 
render a service to science by showing the great influence exerted 
upon modern scientific thought by Newtonian physics, by the empir- 
icism of Locke and Bacon, and by the optimistic rationalism of the 


eighteenth century. The consequences of these and many other pat- 


terns of thought have been mentally acquired by thousands of twen- 
tieth-century scientists. It would be revealing to inquire how many of 
them possess any real understanding of how their thinking has been 
molded by past trends in the history of philosophy. Although scien- 


6For a criticism of this outlook, see R. M. Maclver, The Elements of Social Science 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1921), pp. 15, 16. 
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tists are quick to pride themselves on their “objectivity” and impar- 
tiality, it is not easy to acquire a scientific detachment from the basic 
postulates and ideas incorporated in a scientific orthodoxy to which 
they have become accustomed. 

The philosophical mind, on the contrary, with its awareness of the 
knowledge-problem, can assume toward science that same objectivity 
which science itself demands in empirical research. By virtue of an ac- 
quaintance with the historical growth of science and the social forces 
which have shaped the scientific movement, this broader type of inves- 
tigator is able to regard contemporary achievements more impartially 
and can evaluate the current climate of opinion in the light of those 
historical trends of thought which have helped to produce it. From 
this perspective there can arise toward science and its methods an 
experimental attitude which is fundamental to the scientific spirit 
itself and to the progress of research. The present stage will then be 
no more regarded as ultimate than earlier epochs are now looked upon 
as sacrosanct. The structural principles of thought will be conceived 
not as rigid molds into which all truth must fit, but rather as plastic 
elements of a growing structure in which the contemporary thought- 
system and ethos of science are to be regarded as merely a stage. Its 
certainty is that of being on the right road rather than at the end of the 
journey. 

A more persistent logical analysis supplementing empirical research 
may be looked to as the source of scientific advances of the Einsteinian 
caliber. Plato’s famous insistence that philosophers be kings might 
appropriately be made to include a modern plea that scientists be 


philosophers. 








Canaanite Literature and the Psalms 


BY 


HELEN GENEVIEVE JEFFERSON 





O.. of the most important discoveries of the 
century for the students of Old Testament literature was made in 1928 
at Ras Shamra on the northern coast of Syria. At this site of an ancient 
Phoenician city called Ugarit, many clay tablets were found dating 
from about 1400 B.c. They were inscribed in a hitherto unknown 
alphabetic cuneiform. When they were deciphered, this language was 
found to be closely related to Biblical Hebrew. Not only have they 
added to our understanding of Hebrew, they have greatly increased 
our knowledge of Canaanite religion. For the first time we have 
Canaanite religious literature. 

Some of these tablets are in prose, but the most important part con- 
sists of epic mythological poems. Although there is only one hymn 
among the collection, this poetry shows marked similarities to the 
Psalms in style, thought, and vocabulary. 

Ugaritic poetry, like Hebrew, is based on parallelism. Both are 
metrical with four, five, or six accents to each line. One type of paral- 
lelism, which is common in Ugaritic, repeats the first number of the 
pair with only one word changed. This may be illustrated in Psalms 
93:3—each line represents three Hebrew words: 

The floods have lifted up, O Lord 
The floods have lifted up their voice 
The floods lift up their roaring. 


This verse illustrates another characteristic of Ugaritic poetry, the use 
of the tricolon—three members of a series and not just a pair. 
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Another illustration of the use of the tricolon and the repetitive 
type of parallelism is found in Psalms 92:9: 


For lo, thy enemies, O Lord, 
For lo, thy enemies shall perish 
All evildoers shall be scattered. 


This passage is so close to one from an Ugaritic tablet that it seems to 
have been borrowed from it and adapted to Hebrew worship by sub- 
stituting Yahweh for Baal. The following lines are from Ras Shamra 
texts III AB: 

Lo thine enemies, O Baal, 

Lo thine enemies shalt thou crush, 

Lo thou shalt smite thy foes. 


Many other instances of the influence of Ugaritic literature can be 
cited. Psalm 68 is especially rich in references to Ugaritic. In verse 4, 
for example, Yahweh is pictured, in the older versions, as a rider through 
the desert. The study of Ugaritic has shown that this should be trans- 


lated as a rider of the clouds, a common designation of the god Baal. 
The Revised Standard Version has made this correction. The same 
idea is found in Psalms 68: 33 where Yahweh is described as a rider of 
the heaven of heavens. It is also found in Psalms 104:3 where Yahweh 
is said to make the clouds his chariot. In Psalms 68:33 is another Uga- 
ritic phrase which describes Yahweh as “giving voice?’ The same 
phrase is found in Psalms 18:13 and Psalms 46:6. 

In Psalms 68: 5 Yahweh is described as a father of the fatherless and 
judge or protector of the widow. This sounds like an echo from the 
Aghat epic in which the hero Danel is pictured as judging the cause of 
widows and securing justice for orphans. This Danel, incidentally, is 
not the Daniel of the Old Testament book of that name—note the dif- 
ference in the spelling of the name. He is, however, in all probability 
the hero mentioned in Ezekiel 14:14, 20, and 28:3—spelled Danel in 
Hebrew in those verses. 

Another instance of Ugaritic parallel is Psalms 68: 13, “the wings 
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of a dove covered with silver, its pinions with green gold: This seems 
to echo “take silver and green gold” in Ugaritic. The Hebrew word 
for green gold is used with this meaning only in this verse. An old 
Ugaritic word had been retained. There are so many parallels to Uga- 
ritic in Psalm 68 that Patton’s book Canaanite Parallels to the Book of 
Psalms lists more than twenty. 

Another Psalm which has many parallels to Ugaritic poetry is 
Psalm 29. Scholars believe this was originally of Canaanite origin and 
addressed to a pagan storm god. It was adapted to the worship of 
Yahweh by substituting his name for that of Baal. The reference to 
the Lebanons and Anti-Lebanons (Sirion) also point to its Phoenician 
origin. In Psalms 29:2 Ugaritic literature has thrown new light on an 
obscure phrase usually translated “in the beauty of holiness” or “in 
holy array”—the Revised Standard Version uses the latter. Frank M. 
Cross, Jr." has shown that this probably should be translated “when he 
appears in holiness:’ The word translated “beauty” or “array” is used 
in Ugaritic in parallel construction to “dream” or “vision” and clearly 
means a theophany or appearance of a god. This verse, and the one 
preceding it, therefore, describe the heavenly council bowing before 
Yahweh as he reveals his awesome presence in the stormy heavens. 
This same phrase is used in Psalms 96:9. 

Another instance in which the translation of a verse is clarified by 
Ugaritic literature is cited by W. F. Albright.* Psalms 89: 19 is trans- 
lated in both the King James and the American Standard versions, “I 
have laid help upon one that is mighty ; I have exalted one chosen out 
of the people?’ The Revised Standard Version reads, “I have set my 
crown upon one who is mighty, I have exalted one chosen from the 
people.’ Albright states that Ugaritic literature shows that this should 
be translated, “I have placed a youth above the mighty man; I have 
raised a young man above the people:’ The following verse shows this 
refers to David. 


1Frank M. Cross, }-- “Notes on a Canaanite Psalm in the Old Testament? Bulletin of 


the American Schools of Oriental Research, 117, pp. 19-21. 
2W. F. Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine, p. 233. 
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The similarities in vocabulary between Ugaritic and the Psalms 
are such that Patton states that forty-six per cent of the roots of the 
vocabulary of the Psalms is found in Ugaritic and fifty-four per cent 
of all Ugaritic roots is found in the Psalms. This latter figure would be 
higher if all the Old Testament were included. 

Patton shows that there are striking parallels in thought patterns 
as well, a surprising amount in view of the fact that Ugaritic religion 
was polytheistic. The supreme god E] is described in terms which are 
familiar in the Psalms. E] is eternal, a king, seated on a throne—the lat- 
ter often in heaven. He is said to have his dwelling in the heights, using 
a word which is identical in Hebrew. Patton, however, points out that 
this word in Ugaritic lacks the moral quality which is found in 
the Psalms. El is also called a creator. The father-son relationship, 
common in Ugaritic, is found in Psalms 2:7 and 89:27. This con- 
cept was usually avoided in the Psalms because of its use in pagan 
mythology. 

There are, however, references to myths in the Psalms. The word 
“leviathan;’ for example, in Psalms 74:14 refers to a myth in which a 


sea-monster or dragon is conquered by a god. In Ugaritic thismythical 
creature is called Lotan. It is referred to in Psalms 104:26 as well as 
in passages of Job and Isaiah. In Psalms 74:13 another sea-monster, 
translated dragon in the Revised Standard Version, is referred to 
by the same word in both Hebrew and Ugaritic tannin. A third 
mythical term “tehom” refers to the watery deep. This word in 
Ugaritic refers to two deeps. Psalms 42:8 may have both of these 


deeps in mind. 

One very important result of the study of Ugaritic has been that 
it has drastically altered theories of the dates of certain psalms. Albright 
states that as a result of these discoveries many of these psalms must be 
pushed back into early Israelite times, not later than the tenth century 
B.c.* He adds that it makes the dating of any psalms in the Maccabaean 
period almost incredible. Psalms in which Albright finds Canaanite 


3Op. cit., p. 226. 
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influence include Psalms 29, 45, 67, 68, 77, 88, 89, 92-96, and 118.* 

These discoveries of Ras Shamra are of so much importance that 
no student of the Psalms can afford to be ignorant of them. Commen- 
taries written prior to their discovery should be used with caution. 
Their conclusions should be checked by later works which incorpo- 
rate the results of these discoveries. 


4W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, p. 129; “Psalm of Habakkuk? 
Studies in Old Testament Prophecy, ed. by H. H. Rowley, pp. 6, 7, 9; “A Catalogue of 
Early Hebrew Lyric Poems (Psalm Ixvii)? Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. 23, 1950-1, 
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Emerson’s Second Address on the 
American Scholar 


BY 


B. R. McELDERRY, Jr. 





I. September of 1836 appeared Nature, 
Emerson’s first and fundamental major work. A year later (August 
31, 1837) came “The American Scholar? which Oliver Wendell 
Holmes later called “our intellectual Declaration of Independence?’ 
Conservative doubts raised by this pronouncement were confirmed 
by the radical doctrines of the “Address” delivered before the Harvard 
Divinity School on July 15, 1838. These are the three well-known 
landmarks of Emerson’s early development and of his impact on the 
thought of his time. Almost forgotten, however, is “Literary Ethics;’ 
the “Oration” delivered before the Literary Societies of Dartmouth 
College, July 24, 1838—only nine days after the controversial Divin- 
ity School Address. “Literary Ethics” is at least a competent discourse 
in its own right, and it supplements the three earlier works, particu- 
larly “The American Scholar:’ It is strange that an address at such a 
time on such a subject should have received so little attention. Of 
Emerson’s biographers, only Cooke (1881), Holmes (1884), Snider 
(1921), and Brooks (1932) bother to summarize what Emerson said. 
Of these, Snider takes “Literary Ethics” most seriously. He observes 
that Emerson had in turn discussed the Scholar and the Preacher. 
“Literary Ethics” is really a discussion of the Writer. “This address, 
although the least famous of the three ...seems to us their culmina- 
tion, and in some respects the greatest of them all, because the most uni- 
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versal” The earlier “American Scholar” and “Divinity School Ad- 
dress,’ Snider points out, were really attacks on Harvard. “Literary 
Ethics,’ delivered at Dartmouth, drops this “polemical tang}’ and its 
emphasis on the value of solitude and the wholeness of life strike a pos- 
itive note. In contrast, Professor Ralph L. Rusk dismisses “Literary 
Ethics” as “a poor relation of the Phi Beta Kappa oration of the year 
before?” Recently the essay has been separately reprinted as a work 
“peculiarly appropriate today for any literate person?”* Emerson him- 
self published the piece in 1838, and in 1849 included it as the fourth 
title in Nature, Addresses and Lectures, which was several times re- 
printed‘ and eventually became volume one of the collected editions 
of 1883 and 1903. A re-examination of the essay itself seems in order. 

Emerson begins “Literary Ethics’” by declaring that “a scholar is 
the favorite of Heaven and earth, the excellency of his country, the 
happiest of men.’ But “a very different estimate of the scholar’s pro- 
fession prevails in this country:’ Hence it is that “the mark of Ameri- 
can merit in painting, in sculpture, in poetry, in fiction, in eloquence, 
seems to be a certain grace without grandeur, and in itself not new but 
derivative. ..:’ As elsewhere, men “are indisposed to innovation and 


prefer any antiquity, any usage, any livery productive of ease or profit, 
to the unproductive service of thought.’ It is true that the scholar may 
become a pedant, “but when he comprehends his duties he above all 


men is a realist, and converses with things.’ Following this preamble, 
Emerson announces that he will discuss the resources, the subject, and 
the discipline of the scholar. The resources, he says, are “coextensive 


1Denton J. Snider, A Biography of Ralph Waldo Emerson (St. Louis, W. H. Miner Co., 
1921), pp. 183-4. 
2The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949), p. 273. 


3Emerson at Dartmouth, A Reprint of bis Oration: Literary Ethics (Hanover, N.H., 
Westholm Publications, 1956), p. 1. In his brief introduction to this little volume, Professor 
Herbert Faulkner West attempts no close analysis of the essay or its relation to the earlier 
address on “The American Scholar’ 


*George Willis Cooke, A Bibliography of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co., 1908), pp. 97-101, lists American editions in 1850, 1855, 1856, 1876, and 
1879. “Literary Ethics” was included in an earlier English volume, Nature: An Essay. And 
Orations (London, Wm. Smith, 1844). 


5The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston and New York, Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co., 1903), I, 153-187. 
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with nature and truth?’ When the scholar “has seen that it is not his, 
nor any man’s, but that it is the soul which made the world, and that 
it is all accessible to him, he... may rightfully hold all things subordi- 
nate and answerable to it?’ To discover his resources, a scholar “must 
feel that he is new, and has not come into the world mortgaged to the 
opinions and usages of Europe, and Asia, and Egypt’ In fact, says 
Emerson, “The whole value of history, of biography, is to increase 
my self-trust, by demonstrating what man can be and do:’ 

Turning to the subject or task of the scholar in America (166), 
Emerson says that “all literature is yet to be written?’ Nature admon- 
ishes us: “ “The world is new, untried. Do not believe the past. I give 
you the universe virgin today:” This is illustrated in poetry. “Whilst 
I read the poets I think that nothing new can be said about morning 
and evening. But when I see daybreak . . . I feel perhaps the pain of an 
alien world; a world not yet subdued by thought:’ Carlyle’s French 
Revolution (1837) shows that “no history that we have is safe.... 
Religion is yet to be settled on its fast foundations. .. and politics, and 
philosophy, and letters, and art:’ In philosophy, especially, nothing 
final is possible. “Take for example the French Eclecticism, which 
Cousin esteems so conclusive; there is an optical illusion in it?’ It is 
only just that this should be so. Wisdom teaches man “that he shall not 
hate, or fear, or mimic his ancestors; that he shall not bewail himself, 
as if the world was old, and thought was spent, and he was in the 
dotage of things. . .?” 

In view of the resources and the subject of the scholar, “Let him 
know that the world is his, but he must possess it by putting himself 
into harmony with the constitution of things” (173). To do this, “He 
must embrace solitude as a bride?’ At the same time, he must not be 
superstitious about solitude. “He must bear his share of the common 
load. He must work with men in houses, and not with their names in 
books.’ This lesson is taught in the life of Bonaparte, “the great actor 
of this age,” who “represents truly the great recent revolution, which 


we in this country, please God, shall carry to the farthest consumma- 
tion. ... Feudalism and Orientalism had long enough thought it majes- 
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tic to do nothing ; the modern majesty consists in work.’ The scholar 
is “a revealer of things:’ Therefore, “Let him first learn the things?’ 
Through this discipline the senses are “subdued to docility ; through 
which as an unobstructed channel the soul now easily and gladly 
flows.’ Both drill and inspiration are necessary to produce the scholar, 
for “The man of genius should occupy the whole space between God 
or pure mind and the multitude of uneducated men. ... At one pole is 
Reason; at the other, Common Sense. If he be defective at either ex- 
treme... his philosophy will seem low and utilitarian, or it will appear 
too vague and indefinite for the uses of life: In conclusion, Emerson 
warns against the world’s domineering materialism. “Why should you 
renounce your right to traverse the star-lit deserts of truth, for the 
premature comfort of an acre, house, and barn?” 

These views, in characteristic phrasing, support Holmes’s judg- 
ment that “Literary Ethics” is “on the same lofty plane of sentiment 
and in the same exalted tone of eloquence as the Phi Beta Kappa 
Address: Moreover, there is a close parallel in thought. In place of 
the three influences on the scholar dealt with in the earlier address— 
nature, the past, and action—we have in “Literary Ethics” the 
resources, the subject, and the discipline of the scholar. The resources 
inevitably turn out to be nature, the discipline turns out to be action. 
Instead of discussing the past, represented by books which in “The 
American Scholar” he said were “for the scholar’s idle times,’ 
Emerson turns in “Literary Ethics” to the future, to the unwritten 
books which must record new perceptions. The body of each essay 
is enclosed by an initial emphasis on the low state of scholarship in 
America, and a peroration on the duty to dignify and develop it. 
Scholarship is broadly interpreted as the intellectual life, whether in 
learning or in the creative arts. 

Despite this common core of ideas, it cannot fairly be said that 
“Literary Ethics” is a faded carbon copy or “a poor relation” of “The 

-American Scholar?’ The idea of the scholar as “the favorite of men?’ 
implied in the earlier address, is now explicit. The relation of scholar- 


®Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1884), p. 133. 
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ship to painting, sculpture, poetry, fiction, and eloquence is also 
stated, though not explored in detail. Instead of saying that “we 
have listened too long to the courtly muses of Europe;’ there is the 
more specific declaration that “neither Greece nor Rome, nor the 
three Unities of Aristotle, nor the three kings of Cologne, nor the 
college of the Sorbonne, nor the Edinburgh Review is to command 
any longer” (160). The references to Carlyle and Napoleon, though 
not the earliest to be found, look forward to the later development 
of Emerson’s thought. The discussion of solitude results in such 
Emersonian epigrams as these: “Do not go into solitude only that 
you may presently come into public. ... Think alone, and all places 
are friendly and sacred. The poets who have lived in cities have 
been hermits still” (174). There is, too, a description of the Ameri- 
can forest as memorable as the opening description in the “Divinity 


School Address”: 


The noonday darkness of the American forest, the deep, 
echoing, aboriginal woods, where the living columns of the 
oak and fir tower up from the ruins of the trees of the last 


millennium; where, from year to year, the eagle and the 
crow see no intruder; the pines, bearded with savage moss, 
yet touched with grace by the violets at their feet; the 
broad, cold lowland which forms its coat of vapor with the 
stillness of subterranean crystallization; and where the 
traveller, amid the repulsive plants that are native in the 
swamp, thinks with pleasing terror of the distant town; 
this beauty,—haggard and desert beauty, which the sun 
and the moon, the snow and the rain, repaint and vary, has 
never been recorded by art, yet is not indifferent to any 
passenger. (169) 


With a foreshadowing of ideas later developed in “The Poet;’ 
Emerson added: “All men are poets at heart. They serve nature for 
bread, but her loveliness overcomes them sometimes.’ 

“Literary Ethics” took shape slowly. He accepted the invitation 
to speak “with great delight,’ as he records in his journal for April 
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26, 1838. Four days later he was thinking about his topic, and con- 
sidering “the natural history of the reason’? On May 7 he wrote his 
brother William: “I am to harangue the Dartmouth College boys 
on the last Tuesday of July:?’* On May 13 his journal records: “Last 
night walking under the pleasant, cloud-strown, dim-starred sky, I 
sought for topics for the young men of Dartmouth, and could think 
of only one thing, namely, that the cure for bigotry and all partiality 
is the recurrence to the experience, that we have been in our proper 
person Robinson Crusoe and Saint John, Dr. Pedant and 
Sardanapalus:’ This imaginative emphasis of the unity of mankind 
directed all his meditation about the nature of the scholar. The main 
problem was how the scholar should develop himself. On May 14 
he soliloquized: “What do we chiefly recommend to the student? 
Solitude—silence. Why? That he may get acquainted with his 
thoughts:’ On June 2 he reflected: “There is somewhat inconvenient 
and injurious in the position of the scholar?’ People are continually 
seeking him out, impatient for answers to their questions without 
realizing “the hard conditions of thought.’ On July 1 he turned to 
the low state of scholarship in America: “We think too lowly alto- 
gether of the scholar’s vocation. ‘To be a good scholar as Englishmen 
are, to have as much learning as our contemporaries, to have written 
a successful book, satisfies us, and we say, ‘Now Lord, we depart 
in peace!’ A true man will think rather, All literature is yet to be 
written. ..?” 

These are but glimpses, and barely suggest the developed 
thought of the finished address. More illuminating are passages in 
earlier letters and journals, which have a bearing on “The American 
Scholar” as well as upon “Literary Ethics:’ A few of these will sug- 


gest Emerson’s long preoccupation with the scholar’s vocation and 
responsibility. There is, for example, the early letter (June 12, 
1818) in which Emerson suggests to his brother Edward the theme 


7The Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin and 
Co., 1910), IV, 430. 

8The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Ralph L. Rusk (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1939), II, 130. 
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of the “Age of the American Scholar”: Imagine to yourself all the 


gratifications of tastes and riches to form his library, philosophy 
room &c. and take what is excellent out of Mr. Gore, Mr. Vaughan, 
Thos. Jefferson, and others of our distinguished countrymen.’ In 
1827, Emerson’s sojourn in Florida led him to speculate on the dull- 
ness of a life removed from intellectual currents. On January 27 he 
wrote his brother Charles that the people in St. Augustine resemble 
“the barnacles on a ledge of rock which the tide has deserted; move 
they cannot; very uncomfortable they surely are,—they can hear 
from afar the roaring of the waters & imagine the joy of the 
barnacles that are bathed thereby?’ He thinks of his “brother 
barnacles;’ particularly of Charles Emerson: “I place before my eye 
a youth well born & well bred moving in colleges with the assured 
step of one at home in learned societies, commencing a pure noviciate 
not to vain superstitions, or transitory sciences but to Truth, serene, 
immutable, divine Truth. . . . 1 behold him with industry, with vigils, 
& with prayers, arming himself in the cause of humanity recon- 
ciling a lowly mind with the high ambition to be fellow worker 
with God in the regeneration of man.’ The trip north from Florida 
introduced Emerson to a young man of far different experience 
from that of Boston and Cambridge—Achilles Murat, nephew of 
Napoleon, whom Emerson described in a letter of March 15 as “a 
philosopher, a man of the world very sceptical but very candid & 
an ardent lover of truth?’ 

By 1834 Emerson had a clear conception of the importance of 
action to the scholar. On April 12 he wrote his brother Edward: 

The use of action—what we gown men covet of you round 

jackets—is the education of the will. The workman gets it 

the analyst misses it One is at home in all society The other 

ever a baby among the practical folk. One throws a dart 

like Priam the other is as effective as Hercules. Meantime 

Action no less than speculation imparts slowly the highest 

fruit of speculation, to wit, the knowledge of our own force 

& capacity & through this acquaints us with our destiny, 

what particular post in his Universe God meant I should fill. 
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In 1837 we find him drawing conclusions from this assumption. 
After commenting on Goethe’s genius, Emerson records in his 
journal for April 11: “Is not life a puny, unprofitable discipline, 
whose direct advantage may be fairly represented by the direct edu- 
cation that is got at Harvard College? As is the real learning gained 
there, such is the proportion of the lesson in life?” On May 26 he 
concluded: “Realist seems the true name for the movement party 
among our Scholars here. | at least endeavor to make the exchange 
evermore, of a reality for a name:’ On June 10 he supplemented the 
doctrine of reality by an insistence on the responsibility of the soul; 
in an address on “Education” at Greene Street School, Providence, 
Rhode Island, he said: ““The disease of which the world lies sick is 
the inaction of the higher faculties of man. Men are subject to 
things. A man is an appendage to a fortune, to an institution. The 
object of education is to emancipate us from this subjection, to 
inspire the youthful man with an interest and a trust in himself, 
and thus to conspire with the Divine Providence:” In spirit Emerson 
was now ready to illuminate the functions of the Scholar, the 
Preacher, and the Writer in the three notable addresses of 1837 and 
1838. 

Emerson’s visit to Dartmouth seems to have been pleasant and 
successful. He made -the trip to Hanover with John S. Keyes, a 
Dartmouth alumnus and a lawyer in Concord, a man some sixteen 
years older than Emerson himself. On July 23, the day before his 
oration, Emerson wrote his wife and his mother about the beautiful 
mountains he had seen on the trip. “Meantime the oration prospers 
indifferent well I can’t say I admire it much & since I have come 
hither & seen some of the young men, I think it unfit. But yet is 
that somewhat about which a wise man will not care when he has 
done what he could?’ Two days later he wrote again to his wife, 
giving a good-humored account of the long, elaborate program. 
“Tell Elizabeth [Elizabeth Hoar?] our speech is better than she 


®James Eliot Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston and New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1887), II, 732. Summary by Cabot. 
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thinks, and I have no doubt some of it found ears in the crowd. It 
is very pleasant to me to see these young men. They look strong & 
hopeful & college audiences are yet uncommitted:’ Back in Con- 
cord he wrote William Emerson: “I had a good time at Hanover. 
At Cambridge, some men hated my speech, some men said it was 
true I suppose at Hanover much the same thing befel:’ In the letters 
of the early autumn there are numerous references to correction of 
the essay for the press, and to delays in publication. Presentation 
copies went to various friends, among them James Russell Lowell 
and William Cullen Bryant. In 1843, Emerson remembered to advise 
that copies of the Dartmouth Oration be sent to a Philadelphia 
bookseller, along with copies of Essays, First Series, and the orations 
given at Cambridge and at Waterville, Maine.” 

The only extended contemporary notices I have found of 
“Literary Ethics” are the two listed in Cooke’s Bibliography.” In 
January, 1839, O. A. Brownson gave a long but disparaging account 
in the Boston Quarterly Review. After stating quite clearly the argu- 
ment of Emerson’s oration, Brownson concludes perversely: “But 
we give it up. We cannot analyze one of Mr. Emerson’s discourses. 


He hardly ever has a leading thought, to which all the parts of his 
discourse are subordinate, which is clearly stated, systematically 
drawn out, and logically enforced. He is a poet rather than a philoso- 
pher...:”"* Brownson goes on to doubt that the American mind is 
“strikingly deficient in originality and independence’’ (7) Emerson 


10[ etters, Il, 152-160; Journals, V, 21. 

11Cooke, p. 68. In Emerson at Dartmouth Professor West quotes (p. 6) a brief notice in 
the Boston Baeder of August 10, 1838. Professor West also quotes briefly from Richard 
B. Kimball’s “Extracts from Extended Notes on Ralph Waldo Emerson? published in The 
Dartmouth, June 16, 1882. Through the courtesy of Mrs. Ethel G. Martin, Archivist of the 
Dartmouth Library, I have received a transcription of the entire article, written in old 
age by a Dartmouth alumnus of 1834 who heard Emerson deliver “Literary Ethics” Mr. 

imball makes no detailed comments, but says that Emerson “excited intense interest 
among the students at Dartmouth, who gathered about him at levees given during Com- 
mencement week: This was not the universal feeling, however. Professor West has found 
a contemporary student letter with this comment: “Mr. Emerson’s oration is either too 
deep or too dark, or at least, it was something which I was not able to comprehend” 

12], 4. Cooke’s Bibliography, p. 68, does not identify Brownson as the author of this 

igned essay, which filled pp. 1-26 of the January, 1839, number. The review is reprinted 

in The Works of Orestes A. Brownson (Detroit, 1855), XIX, 1-21. Passages referred to 
above may be found on pp. 3, 5, 7, and 21 of this edition. 
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has overstressed the materialism of the age. On the other hand, the 
idea of solitude for the scholar is questionable. Let Emerson and 
others “turn their whole attention to the work of convincing the 
educated and the fashionable that democracy is worthy their sin- 
cerest homage, and of making them feel the longing to labor in its 
ennobling cause. ..?’ (26) This is very close to the tone of the often- 
quoted judgment of the Reverend John Pierce on “The American 
Scholar”: “It was to me in the misty, dreamy, unintelligible style of 
Swedenborg, Coleridge, and Carlyle?’ 

In the January, 1840, Westminster Review under the heading 
of “American Philosophy;’ Richard Monckton Milnes reviewed 
Nature, “The American Scholar;’ “Literary Ethics; and two articles 
in the North American Review attributed to Emerson. Recogniz- 
ing in Emerson “a mind cognate to that of Carlyle; Milnes found 
little that could be new to a student of European philosophy. Yet 
to a general reader in England, much would appear “extravagantly, 
absurdly original?’ Nevertheless, he continues, “we believe that no 
one, however well-read, would feel anything but gratification at 
reading thoughts already familiar in language so freshly vigorous, 
so eloquently true” (345). The several essays are treated as the 
expression of a single point of view, and Milnes quotes first from 
one, then from another. Passages in “Literary Ethics” which struck 
him particularly are those which deal with the intellectual failure 
of America (paragraph two) and the scholar’s need for solitude 
(paragraph twenty). Milnes comments on the difficulty of distin- 
guishing between what is original and what is derived, and he feels 
that Emerson underestimates America’s debt to Europe. Neverthe- 
less, he concludes that these essays are a new bond between England 
and America. This, of course, was demonstrated in 1847 by 


13Bliss Perry, “Emerson’s Most Famous Speech? The Praise of Folly and Other Papers 
(Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1910), pp. 93-4. 

14The first was Emerson’s review of a catalogue of Michelangelo, in the North Ameri- 
can Review for January, 1839. Milnes refers to, but does not quote, an article on Shake- 
speare in the same journal, which he attributes to Emerson. No essay on Shakespeare 
appeared in the Review between 1834 and 1841. Emerson did, however, contribute an 
article on Milton in July, 1838. 
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Emerson’s successful lecture tour in England, which Milnes did 
much to promote. 

As Emerson went on to wider fame, he saw no reason to discard 
“Literary Ethics.’ The essay was carefully revised for republication 
in 1849, but only a few details were changed. The thirty-three 
paragraphs of the original were reduced to thirty-one by combining 
the original paragraphs two and three, and seven and eight. The 
1849 text, with only a few further changes in punctuation, was 
included in the first volume of the Centenary Edition (1903). Two 
short passages from the first text (1838), omitted in later editions, 
might well have been retained. In the second paragraph, following 
the word “‘intellect;’ appeared these sentences: “Somewhat mediocre 
and sordid has polluted the image of this great duty [scholarship]. 
It is not sought with enthusiasm. Its higher courts,—of philosophy, 
of poetry,—are thinly peopled, and the intellect still wants the voice 
that shall say to it, ‘Sleep no more:””® Further on, when Emerson 
combined paragraphs seven and eight to form the present paragraph 
six, these transitional sentences were dropped, following the word 
“empires”: “But the soul, so feeling its right, must exercise the same, 
or it surrenders itself to the usurpation of facts. Essential to our 
riches is the unsleeping assertion of spiritual independence, as all 
history of literature may teach” (7). 

Emerson’s care in revising and preserving “Literary Ethics,’ and 
the serious contemporary discussion of it as a typical utterance, con- 
firm the impression made by rereading the essay itself. It is a notable 
item in the design of Emerson’s developing thought. Arriving first 
at the creative concept of Nature, Emerson turned with practical 
instinct to the types of men best fitted to comprehend a creative 
Nature, and best fitted to propagate an understanding of it. The 
first address on the Scholar stressed the intellectual side of man, the 
“Divinity School Address” the ethical side. But neither Scholar nor 
Preacher could fully interpret Nature. The Scholar-Writer —by 


15Ralph Waldo Emerson, An Oration Delivered Before the Literary Societies of Dart- 
mouth College, July 24, 1838 (Boston, Charles C. Little and James Brown, 1838), p. 4. The 
short title “Literary Ethics” was added in 1849. 
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which Emerson meant the creative man—illustrates Nature in his 
own creations. All life is the province of the writer, the artist, and 
he speaks to all men. “Literary Ethics; the second address on the 
American Scholar, made clear the ultimate implications of a term 
basic to Emerson’s whole career. The address also made clear the 
implication of a private discovery announced in a letter to Lydia 
Jackson on February 1, 1835, months before she came to Concord 
as Mrs. Emerson: “I am born a poet, of a low class without doubt 
yet a poet. That is my nature and vocation?’ 


Sonnet to W.B. Yeats 
By Jon C. Swan 


Dear uncle, dear embezzling brilliant Will, 

Where in this chiefly night of a world did you 
Find fire, set the black wood burning, until 

Hills leap with light, candles burn bushels through, 
Though shadows grow, stature of giants have, 

To which we kneel, to which we pray oh, save 

Us from destruction or make us fire-brave? 


Dear uncle, old embezzler, you, like poor 
Prometheus, stole brilliance to light our living 

And with bright hands brought such high treasure 
We worshiped, yet with rave misgiving; 

Preferred a darkness to your flaring days, 

Turned from your Phoenix singing from ashes, ablaze, 
To hear our roosters crowing their daily phrase. 








The Reality of Barchester 


BY 


JOEL TURNER 





Miwa HAS BEEN ASKED of our generation and 
much given by it. In addition to sacrifice of life, mutilation of body, 
hardship and privation, it has been called on to make yet another 
kind of sacrifice—a sacrifice of ideals, principles, of deeply-rooted 
traditions and beliefs—with the assurance that all would be for the 
ultimate good of all. In other words, to make what may be termed 
“moral sacrifices, the use of evil for the sake of good, war being 
the outstanding example?’ 

Our generation has not refused to undergo any of the depriva- 
tions required of it; it has even given offerings to gods whom it 
could not adore. To judge from much contemporary writing, this 
has not always been done gladly, but often grudgingly, with expla- 
nation or rationalization. This has inevitably led to the present “Years 
of Confession,’ the “fifties? 

On the other hand, such moral sacrifice has often been willingly 
made by many who have had no regrets. They were willing to take 
a chance. That they, too, were betrayed is a fact we need not discuss 
here because they themselves are prone to do just that, and at great 
length, in their public confessionals. Those who do not confess 
explain what went wrong, with wind and logic. Many were willing 
to give, only to find they had nothing to offer: they had lost some- 
thing without having gained anything either of hope or in back- 
ground—that stowing-up of the past for the sake of the future. 

These sacrifices have often consisted in the giving-up of freedom 
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of action, of decision, with the consequent elimination of personal 
responsibility for actions committed. In which case, whenever deci- 
sions are made, it is easy to shift the responsibility from the moral 
to the psychological plane, whereon all weaknesses and aberrations 
are immediately understood and forgiven, and explained. While this 
means freedom from personal responsibility to his fellow men, it 
has not freed man from himself and his conscience. Psychology has 
been able to offer no substitute for conscience. This has led to 
renewed self-examination on the psychological plane, and this path 
leads inevitably to the question of right and wrong, of good and 
evil, on the moral plane. 

Nowhere have we had this self-probing, self-searching, self- 
seeking, more than in our modern writers. In fact, modern writing 
is a garden of the ego, meticulously cultivated. In the realistic novel 
it has seemed that our writers have reached the conclusion that man 
is all body—of which we have been spared not even the most 


intimate detail or reaction—and no spirit. It has long been proved 
that the recounting of mere human physical details does not make 
writing any more “realistic: The core of all good writing is the 


human heart, and the human heart does not change much whether 
it beats in a Victorian bosom or in a contemporary breast. 

Among those people who read books, serious books, and books 
seriously, there has been during the last few years a shift in taste 
toward those writers who are moral writers in the old-fashioned 
(1800's) sense of the word, who accept man’s responsibility for, 
and pride in, his decisions and actions. These are not sensational 
writers —for sensation without thought becomes as dull as the Rover 
Boys and as false to life. Those who have come into renewed popu- 
larity are writers who never shocked, either in their collected works 
or in their collective personal and professional lives, whose attitude 
towards life was that of “gentlemen?” It has lately been discovered 
that these writers who in their own tame times deliberately w: »te— 
in their own words—for “‘young ladies; have something to say to 
us who have been brought up on much that was not designed to 
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please ladies, young or old, few gentlemen, and certainly not 
intended to point a moral. 

There is no one among them who wrote more deliberately for 
“young ladies” than the presently most popular of them, Anthony 
Trollope. He did it because it was profitable. And no one, surely, 
has said more frankly than he, that that was his purpose. There is 
no more candid book on the subject of commercial writing than 
Trollope’s Autobiography. In it he not only told what he intended 
doing, but how it was done, and what his returns were—in actual 
figures. In this day of the generally misunderstood and the inten- 
tionally ambiguous, how refreshing it is to find a man who under- 
stood himself and his motives so perfectly, who understood exactly 
what he was doing at the time he did it, and who, when he had 
finished, knew precisely what he had accomplished. 

Trollope wrote, in his own day, for popularity because popu- 
larity meant financial returns. That attitude, at least among writers, 
has not changed. It is what was popular that has changed. Soon after 
the novelist’s death, his popularity declined, but through the ensuing 
years his artistic eminence began quietly to loom above his compeers, 
while quite another kind of novelist, just as anxious for success, the 
psychological writer, enjoyed the popularity that was his. The circle 
of time is now complete. In our own day Trollope has revived, his 
popularity has been in part restored, not indeed with the “young 
ladies” but with serious lovers of literature. To them, the “‘realistic”’ 
novelist seems as old-fashioned and remote as Trollope himself did 
a few years ago. Trollope is once more immediate, and Hemingway 
is period. 

Trollope lives now and appeals to us for the same reasons he 
appealed to readers during his lifetime. He lives through the people 
who live in his works, people as solid and uncomplicated as Trollope 
himself was, people who were always as real as the post-office 
employee that Trollope was. What gives his people particular 
interest to our Own generation, accustomed to the perverted and 
evil in character, is that they are people of real character, nearly 
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always of substance, if often dull within themselves are never dull 
to the reader. ‘oday we recognize in them a great part of what we 
ourselves are—and that, within the limitations of our own faults and 
weaknesses, we should wish to be like them, people who accepted 
the responsibility of being what they were and offered no vague 
excuses or explanations. Their creator was wise enough to offer 


none for them. 

Of his many novels, those which comprise the “Barchester 
novels” are his masterpieces. They may be considered as a world in 
themselves, filled with England’s verdant loveliness and Trollope’s 
vivid craftsmanship, a saga of benignancy, humor, and delight in 
human vagaries and moral stability. He has filled them with people 
who lived, loved, and died in a short span of years in another cen- 
tury. Yet they live, out of time and in a different space, for us to read 
today. Somehow people who have lived vividly in the imagination 
of an artist seem—once he has captured them on paper—much more 
long-lived than those who only live in the world. 

The Warden, prologue to the novels, is surely one of the love- 
liest stories, about one of the loveliest characters, in English litera- 
ture. There are few today who will read this book without being 
thrilled by Warden Harding’s determination to do what he con- 
sidered right at any cost. “Thrilled;’ and by a timid little old man 
averse to giving up his garden, when we are accustomed to Super- 
man, one of our few nonpsychological characters! 

Warden Harding’s fate was not prettified for the sake of popular 
fiction: it was not then necessary; it should not be today, for that is 
the strength of the story. When the aging cleric moves to his small 
apartment, having resigned his wardenship along with his house 
and garden, and discharges faithfully the duties of his own iesser 
position, his dignity has been preserved. He has done right in the 
light of his own conscience and can move among men with no 
need to make excuses either to himself or to them, or to God. 

One reason for the humanity of Trollope’s characters is that they 
are never so virtuous as to be without fault. They are real because 
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they have their failings as well as their strengths. Their failings are 
easily recognized as those we ourselves might have—if we had any 
—and as easily recognized as the faults of our friends, who have many. 
They are, however, faults free from the many perversions implied 
by our modern psychoanalysis. No one would deny that the 
Reverend Josiah Crawley needed a good shaking, if not a good swift 
kick in the pants. Yet our own similarity to the good Reverend may 
be exactly measured by the intensity of desire with which we wish 
to give him his due. We could certainly tell Lily Dale a thing or two, 
too. She, who in her pride and stubbornness would never listen to 
anyone, and who seems to have been particularly immune to com- 
mon sense. Still we come to admire her as much as we dislike her 
for her exaggerated virtue. Stubbornly true to the best in her, she 
could not compromise with life. We can sympathize with Trollope’s 
admitted irritation with such an obstreperous character, and indeed 
feel towards him as we would feel toward a parent unable to control 
properly his own children in public. The reasonable thing for Lily 
Dale to have done was to marry Johnny Eames and make him happy 
though she herself is never to be happy. We too become resigned, 
as Trollope became; and there she is, forever unmarried, in the pages 
of English fiction. We suspect that she received what she deserved, 
and it would make little difference except that there is Johnny 
Eames whom we like, also disappointed and unmarried. Fortunately 
Johnny was sensible enough to enjoy life even while torchbearing, 
repulsed lover and loyal as he was; and we thoroughly approve of his 
little escapades with ladies whose virtue was not as excessive as Lily’s. 

There are many actions of Trollope’s characters we should not, 
perhaps, approve. Yet, like so many Barchester characters, we do ap- 
prove and feel a smug satisfaction in approving or disapproving when- 
ever we like. We are more than satisfied when Adolphus Crosbie 
marries the disagreeable Lady Alexandra. We feel that if ever anyone 
got what he deserved, Adolphus did, and this in addition to a sound 
thrashing, which was just good measure. As for the Lady Alexandra, 
she deserved nothing at all, and that is exactly what she got. 
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Archdeacon Grantly is a different matter. He has his faults, none 
of them psychological. He has a heart of gold as well as a pocketful, 
and we can forgive him much since that is a combination of wealth 
which appeals to everyone. Then he is unable to do any real harm. 
Eventually, everyone gets his way with the Archdeacon and, except 
that his pride has to be saved, he is quickly reconciled with those he 
thinks have wroaged him. Pride has its value, and we are willing 
that he should be thrifty with his, and save it. 

We dislike Mrs. Proudie—that most famous of all Trollope char- 
acters—but I doubt anyone who ever followed that lady’s shenani- 
gans in the Bishop’s palace would fail to shed a tear when that lady 
reached her pathetic end. Who knows—and it is more than likely 
true—if, when the Bishop’s heart was finally broken by his wife’s 
actions and utterances, the heart of Mrs. Proudie was not too much 
a part of that browbeaten man, not to break too. Her misfortune 
was that she married a weak man, and that she had a weakness for 
power and for sycophants. And who hasn’t? It may even be a 
desirable thing, in other people and in other cases. In this case it 
wasn’t, however, and Mrs. Proudie finally got what she deserved. 

Here we have the focal point and real value of ali Trollope’s 
people. They are responsible people—morally responsible to them- 
selves and eventually to God. Whatever they do, they accept the 
consequences; and when the consequences of others’ actions are 
thrust upon them, they bear their burden without complaint. It is 


the integrity, the moral solidarity of Trollope’s fictional world that 


appeals so strongly to us today, a fictional world that mirrored the 
world he saw and of which he himself was a part. Trollope had little 
to say about human nature as such. He allowed human nature to 
speak for itself through his shire-fold of Barset. His purpose was to 
provide the instrument—which he did so well—and the discipline 
of his art. 

Real characters do lead and live their own lives in authors’ minds. 
It is a simple trick for a writer to create a character, then maneuver 
him in and out of situations, giving him thoughts and impulses which 
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are used to promote the author’s own ideas or point of view, but 
when a character begins to rebel against such usage, and refuses to 
go along with such treatment, then the author knows he has created 
something which has caught life in a frame. In this respect Trollope 
had a great deal of trouble with the people of Barchester. They were 
always getting out of hand. Readers have also had their problems 
with them too, more people perhaps having suffered exasperation 
over Mrs. Proudie than any other character in English literature. 
But there they are, real as life, these quaintly-dressed Victorian 
people, to us who close our eyes to fluorescent lighting as they glow 
by candlelight in our imagination. 

A generation which has been willing to give up life as if it were 
of little value, has learned to travel through air with the speed of 
sound, so that man’s function in the process has become as imper- 
sonal as light and space and a machine; which has conquered space, 
and can give death and accept it in the mass, without complaint, as 
simple annihilation; perhaps this is a generation which has discovered 
what Trollope knew and wrote about: that man always is himself, 
to the limits of his intelligence and understanding, and that to the 
God in himself, he is always answerable. 

The idea of virtue being its own reward, once considered so 
laughable, is once again on the same social level with intellect: today 
many people have come to know that virtue indeed can be reward 
enough for anyone. What, indeed, is more substantial ? 








Outlines of a Philosophy of Nature 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 





Part Il 


1, WAS OBSERVED early in Part I that human 
artifacts and experiences, however spiritual, are localized on a certain 
planet. The eighteenth-century savants were fond of the idea that in 
the vastness of space there must be multitudes of inhabitable and pre- 
sumably inhabited planets. More recently Eddington has held that 
astronomical theory was not particularly favorable to this idea. But 
subsequently a new conception of planetary formation has emerged 
which supports the older view. We now hear of millions of millions 
of planets— perhaps a million of them inhabitable, and presumably 
inhabited—as probably involved in the known galaxies." There is an 
appeal in this idea. Our imaginations are haunted by the sense that 
life is full of possibilities we cannot actualize, as life is on this earth. 
It need not follow that these possibilities are, none of them, actual- 
ized at all. Nor should we of the human race think it necessary to 
find our value in the absence of excellent neighbors out in space, any 
more than self-respect should require any one of us to deny the mer- 
its of our human neighbors. “Too many people” on this planet is a 
worrisome prospect, as we shall see more particularly in a moment, 
but too many people in the depths of space, where there is ample room, 
is another matter. It affords a sense of the sublime amplitudes of life 
which our ignorance fails to reveal to us in detail. And those who 


1See, for example, Fred Hoyle, The Nature of the Universe (New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1950), pp. 102, 109. 
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find in personality the most important product of natural processes 
may wel: feel relieved to learn that science no longer calls upon us to 
view all but a tiny fraction of natural process as essentially irrelevant 
to the production of conscious life (other than divine, at least). For 
now we seem to discover that all those vast heavenly distances are 
the amply extensive theater for a comparably vast array of diverse 
life-trees, many or all of which may sooner or later (and probably 
multitudes at a given time) issue in the achievement of conscious 
persons. 

Some scientists have an interesting argument against the hypoth- 
esis. If there are myriads of races of living beings in the heavens, 
including many who have reached the stage of rationality, as seems 
probable in view of the vast numbers of planets involved, it also 
seems likely that some of these races already surpass us in technical 
resources and achievements, and then they should have reached the 
stage we are now almost entered upon, that of constructing and mas- 
tering the use of space ships. But if so, why have none turned up on 
this planet? It may be thought that the distances are too great, since 
most of the hypothecated planets are light years away, at least. How- 
ever, a curious result of relativity principles is that travel near the 
speed of light, a practical possibility, given a suitable energy source, 
implies a “slowing down” of time, in such fashion that after scores 
or even hundreds of years, as measured by the distance in light years, 
of speeding through space, the time elapsed as measured by the aging 
process of those in the space-ship might be only a few months or 
years!” This amazing idea is taken with entire seriousness by the 
competent, and attempts (such as the one made by Bergson, in his 
Duration and Simultaneity) to discredit it appear not to have suc- 
ceeded.* How then are we to account for the nonoccurrence of the 
visitations to this planet which science fiction writers imagine so 


freely, but which, despite all flying saucer reports, have apparently 


2See B. Russell, Human Knowledge (London, G. Allen & Co., 1948), pp. 2g0f. 
3—D. d’Abro, The Evolution of Scientific Thought (New York, Dover Publications, 
1950), pp. 212-227. 
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not been observed? Perhaps when statistical calculations are care- 
fully made, they will not assign more than a moderate probability 


that such a planet as ours would already have received a visit. 
Relativity and the Eleatic Problem. Now that we are roaming 
the wide spaces, let us glance at another feature of astronomical 
theory. It is held to be definitely excluded that there could be knowl- 
edge of simultaneity, in other than a relative sense, between events 
spatially distant from one another. No two observers need agree as 
to whether events A and B, neither of which is in the causal past or 
future of the other, are or are not simultaneous. Two high authorities 
on natural science have said to the author that if any God is aware of 
an absolute simultaneity, it must be supposed impossible for him to 
communicate this knowledge to us. For if he did so, this would mean 
the communication of an effect at infinite velocity, which in various 
ways would make a shambles of our physical theories. If this is ac- 
cepted, then it seems that one of two positions must be adopted by a 
theist: either God has knowledge which in principle cannot be im- 
parted to us, or else even for God there is no absolute simultaneity 
between spatially distant events. I incline, with much fear and trem- 
bling, to prefer the first alternative, that God knows an absolute 
simultaneity which is systematically concealed from us, this conceal- 
ment being part of the basic order of the world. After all, there 
is no need for us to know which simultaneous cross section of 
the world is the most valid one. What could we do with such 
knowledge? On the other hand, there may, for all that, be a need 
that absolute simultaneity should exist and be known. For unless 
there is a real division between the determinate past and the 
indeterminate future, the actual and the potential, then all becoming 
must constitute an Eleatic totality of so-called events which, as a total- 
ity, never becomes and never receives any additions, but simply is. 
Thus becoming and creative advance would be explained away. Yet 
can there be a real advance, not just for our ignorance, but objec- 
tively and for the cosmos, unless there is an objective and cosmic 
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“now” dividing what is actual from the future possibilities for actu- 
alization? 

I do not believe this topic has yet been sufficiently elucidated by 
philosophers.* Scientists are scarcely concerned with it, save as a 
technical question of what can be measured or detected by observers 
who are never in more than one locus at a time. But the philosophi- 
cally important question is quite different, namely, what can be meant 
by “becoming;’ “freedom;’ “achievement,” on the cosmic scale and 
from the standpoint not of our discernment but of the truth.* We wish 
to have some faint notion, at least, of how, in principle, the ephemeral 
is related to the permanent. What do our passing moments contribute 


to any lasting cause that we can serve? If the totality of events is 
fixed, what does our feeling of being about to decide whether or not 
some item is to belong to the totality refer to? The most intelligible 
answer to all such questions that I know of is that there is a cosmic 
life to which each of our experiences is a real enrichment, however 
slight, a life therefore which is not a fixed total of experiences, but an 
ever-growing one. But how can there be cosmic growth if there is 


no cosmic present moment to compare with earlier moments? 

Life on Earth: Triumph of Darwinism. Leaving these ultimate 
speculations, let us consider the one planet with which, as the abode 
of life, we are acquainted (apart from the apparent evidences of life 
of a vegetative character gleaned from the seasonal color changes of 
Mars). \What does biology tell us about the development of terrestrial 
life? Some decades ago it was the intellectual fashion, to some extent, 
to speak of Darwinism as a discredited theory, and to contend that 
chance-variations plus natural selection could not possibly explain 
evolution, at least in the time allowed by geologists. Of late, the time 
allowance has been enormously extended, and more decisive, the new 


4Whitehead’s extensive discussions of it are puzzling to me. U. W. Hammerschmidt 
gives a good summary in Whitebead’s Philosophy of Time (New York, King’s Crown 
Press, 1947), especially pp. 99-100. See also D. H. Parker, Experience and Substance (Ann 
Arbor, Michigan University Press, 1941), pp. 162-171. 


5D’Abro seems to concede, and then to deny, that there is a problem. Op. cit., p. 454. 
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science of genetics, especially the “genetics of populations,’ has fur- 
nished just what Darwinism most lacked in order to make intelligible 
how random variations could furnish adequate possibilities for the 
selective process. The argument of Bergson and others that a direct- 
ing tendency, or pervasive teleological influence, can be proved from 
the improbability of the emergence of serviceable variations in such 
frequency or with such mutual harmony as could result, when 
selected repeatedly, in new genera and orders, as well as species, is now 
competently declared invalid. If the old teleological argument is to 
be reinstated in this connection, it must be on a level that has not so 
far been attained, if so much as suggested. 

Persistence in pronouncing the “failure” of natural selection as 
the agency of evolution is today (at least in the judgment of most 
authorities) an advertisement of ignorance. If done in the interest of 
theism, it tends to bring theism into disrepute!* If any scientific the- 
ory ever enjoyed brilliant success nearly a century after its promul- 
gation, it is Darwinism. He did not exaggerate, he underestimated, 
we are told, the power of natural selection, which is enormously 
enhanced by the discreteness and persistence of the factors of physi- 
cal heredity, the genes. These are shuffled and reshuffled and, rarely, 
there are slight alterations (mutations) in the genes themselves. The 
evidence does not suggest that the shuffling or the alterations are 
“directed” or other than random. This is the view held by leading 
contributors to genetics today.’ 

Consequences for Philosophy. What does this mean for philos- 
ophy? First of all, the trend in metaphysics has for a century been 
decidedly against the notion that the details of reality can be due to 
any rigid divine plan. The reality of chance is now a commonplace 
of speculation (Boutroux, Peirce, James, Ehrenfels, Whitehead, Berd- 


®See the forthright words of Bishop Ernest W. Barnes, Scientific Theory and Religion 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1933), pp. 505, 507f. 


7See Encyclopaedia Britannica, articles (by Sewell Wright) on “Evolution, Organic” 
and “Genetics of Populations” Or, for a more popular account, consult Julian Huxley, 
Touchstone for Ethics (New York, Harper & Bros., 1947), pp. 167-192. Also his essay 
“Darwinism Today” in Man in the Modern World. Other authorities are J. B. S. Haldane, 
R. A. Fisher, and George Gaylord Simpson. 
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yaev, etc.). If one believes that all things are created as individual 
expressions of one Life, and therefore in some manner and degree 
themselves living, one should expect spontaneity, self-determination, 
everywhere. A plurality of self-determined entities necessarily in- 
volves an aspect of chaos or randomness.* Limits can and indeed must 
be set to such randomness, but it cannot be reduced to zero. The idea, 
therefore, that there must or could be a particular teleological reason 
for everything should be rejected, and on theistic grounds! 
However, the question is, how any element of design can be 
detected in the evolutionary dice-throwing, disciplined by natural 
selection. It appears at present as though the only way to conceive 
such a design is as inherent in the ground plan of nature as a whole, 
in the basic chemical-atomic structure of the world. It may be that 
our minds are too petty to catch even a glimpse of this ground plan. 
We want God either to execute a single rigid and perfect arrange- 
ment of all things, thus preventing any genuine spontaneity of life, 
or else to give things an obvious push here and there, in just such 
directions as would seem to us desirable “if we were doing it”; 
whereas, he doubtless works on a scale inconceivably vast and subtle, 
and may well find it good to set up just such a process of ordered 
chance as science, from chemistry to biology, is tracing out for us. 
Two points may be emphasized: (1) it is just as true as ever that the 
organs of animals are wondrously adapted to their needs, and it is 
rather irrational and childish to pose a dilemma: either God brings 
about this adaptation by direct fiat, without any delegation of crea- 
tive power to the creatures to “make themselves” (Kingsley) or to 
make their descendants by a gradual, process, or else it is not God 
who brings it about; also (2) it never was according to sound logic 
to seek proof for God’s existence in special facts, such as those con- 
cerning the course of the development of living forms. For special 
facts could only prove a God who himself was a special fact. And this 
is idolatry, not theism. God by definition is no mere fact, but a uni- 


8For an interesting discussion of the legitimacy of randomness as a scientific concept 
see R. Jordan, The New Perspective (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1951). 
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versal principle not only of all actual but also of all possible facts. 
Not only is He to be defined as ground of all that is, but His power 
is to be viewed as the basis of all that might conceivably have been. 
“Other possible worlds” are those He might have created, or might 
yet create. Hence no conceivable manner of evolution could con- 
tradict or weaken the proposition, God is. Equally none could con- 
firm that proposition. The argument from design as a factual or 
scientific argument never was logically permissible. Hence the idea 
that Darwinism must be viewed with hostility by the theist is mis- 
taken, and the contrary attitude of many Darwinians (that they have 
discredited theism) is at best only their erroneous reaction to an 
erroneous, idolatrous defense of theism. 

But it is said (even by a naturalist like Julian Huxley) that the 
evolutionary mechanism has been “cruel and wasteful?” However, 
once it is clearly seen that an element of disorder, chance, chaos, ran- 
domness, inheres even in the theistic theory itself, since this implies 
a multiplicity of beings each with its own spontaneity, power of self- 
determination, “creativity” (Whitehead), it should also be seen that 
no world order can guarantee that there be no suffering, conflict, 
mutual obstructiveness. It follows that the fact of such suffering can- 
not by itself establish cruelty, either on the part of deity or of anyone 
else. As for waste, this implies that the vast process of life on earth 
throughout millions of years has had (or ideally should have had) a 
definite “goal? which might and should have been reached more 
rapidly, or without such great deviations and meanderings. But how 
do we know this? Is the first movement of a symphony the mere 
means to the second or the last movement? Did the dinosaurs live (or 
ought they to have lived) only so that we might later live—and we 
perhaps only for our remote descendants’ sakes? I suspect such views 
are petty, and only make clearer why creation could not be primarily 
intrusted to such as we. 

Death and Conflict in Nature. The only complaint against evolu- 
tion that is not illogical, to me at least, is that the development of life 


*Bishop Barnes is candid about his perplexity on this point. Op. cit., pp. 520-21. 
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could and hence should have been so guided that earthly existence 
would have been even more richly zestful and beautiful than it has 
been. Yet can this possibly be known? The fact of suffering does not 
prove it, for the element of chance may explain that. 

Some seem to think that the fact of death, or the fact that animals 
devour each other, or that there is an unholy struggle of each against 
all, is proof that if the world has any Guide or Ruler, it is badly 
guided or ruled. But first, it is arguable that death is in principle a 
good, not an evil. No animal endowed with much power of memory 
ought to live forever, or could want to, I should maintain; for the 
longer it lives, the more that just balance between novelty and repe- 
tition, which is the basis of zest and satisfaction, must be upset in 
favor of repetition, hence of monotony and boredom. Old animals, 
and old people, in principle (exceptions are in degree only) are bored 
animals and bored people. This is not essentially a glandular or circula- 
tory phenomenon. It is psychological: one has felt and done most of 
the things that must be felt and done so many times before. As Jefferson 
wrote to a friend: “I am tired of putting my clothes on every morn- 
ing and taking them off every evening:’ Thus, he concluded, the 
Creator prepares us for death. Thus indeed. That many old people 
are spry and eager only proves that chronological age gives but a 
rough index of psychological age. A few years, more or less, do not 
affect the general principle. Thus all complaint against death itself 
seems misguided. Death is needed for the solution of an aesthetic 
problem, how memory is to be reconciled with zest.” 

That animals devour each other is an evil only if it is better that 
death should always come by old age, or by freezing or starving, 
rather than by being eaten. None of these assumptions is self-evident. 
The more the world is full of old animals not yet dead, the less room 
there is for animals in the prime of life and at the peak of zestfulness. 
When a rabbit is snatched by 2 fox, its moment of suffering is van- 
ishingly brief compared to its entire lifetime. In any case, there must 


10The sense in which there remains a pre of “immortality” is discussed in an article, 


“Time, Death, and Eternal Life? Journal of Religion, Spring, 1952. 
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be chance, and it could not be that animals all died only after their 
life-span had been neatly rounded out. Also it is obvious that the 
whole of life must in some respects be duller if this could be the case. 

As to how much animals suffer, the greatest range of opinion pre- 
vails; indeed there is dispute whether they have feelings of pain, or 
even feelings at all. I believe the denial of feeling is specious; but 
what conditions involve pain is not easy to say. There is an insect in 
which the male will continue to engage in sexual activity while being 
devoured by the female! It has been argued that feeling requires con- 
sciousness, and that under anesthetics there is neither feeling nor con- 
sciousness, but yet there can be reflex action such as the animals 
essentially live by. But under anesthetics one loses most of the power 
of sense-perception, and, therefore, this state cannot be analogous 
to the normal state of animals. Huxley’ and Whitehead seem to me 
better guides here than Jordan” or H. M. Fox:”* animals have plenty 
of feeling, and intensity of feeling is not in any simple way directly 
proportional to the degree of intelligence or consciousness. Birds are 
strongly emotional, and I should say there is a primitive but real aes- 
thetic feeling and even judgment involved in their singing, which is 
one of the most demonstrably intelligent and conscious things they 
do, since it is influenced by observation and by trial and error, as 
when canaries are “trained” by good singers to improve their songs. 

Finally, we come to the charge that evolution is “immoral” in 
that it is nothing but a ruthless struggle to survive at the expense of 
others. This supposedly Darwinian view never was that of Darwin, 
and recent accounts contradict it sharply and profoundly."* What 
damage this monstrous doctrine has done; and yet it is a dream, a 
bookish nightmare, which no one who observes nature well could 
ever have held! There is ruthless struggle in nature, and there is 
thoroughgoing co-operation, mutual aid, even self-sacrifice. The one 


11Man in the Modern World, pp. 109-110. 

12Op. cit., pp. 160, 166. 

137 he Personality of Animals (New York, Penguin, 1947), pp. 10-11. 

14See S. J. Holmes, Life and Morals (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1948), pp. 
102-116. 
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is as real as the other. In a way co-operation is more fundamental. A 
many-celled animal is at least, whatever else it may be, a co-operative 
system of millions of cells. An ordinary family of birds is about as 
free from attempts to take undue advantage or to injure one another 
as the best human family. The basic evolutionary struggle is not to 
survive (none can do so) but to pass on a certain gene inheritance — 
or, in cultural evolution, certain ideas or attitudes. And the unity of 
the struggle is not primarily the individual but the family, sometimes 
the herd, or a whole local population representing the species. 
Within these units, mutual aid (or at least, tolerance) of constituents 
is often a means of survival. There is also “symbiotic” mutual aid 
between species. This is a highly pervasive phenomenon. An example 
on the human level is as follows. When certain Indians rifled the 
store of nuts collected by a small species of animal, they had the cus- 
tom of leaving some for the animal. This showed their awareness of 
symbiosis. 

If nature or nature’s God did commit a crime, it must have been 
in allowing civilized man to develop! But doubtless the opportu- 
nities justified the risk. In man the element of chaos inherent in mul- 
tiple individuality, that is, in multiple freedom, reaches formidable 
proportions. 

The Future of Man in Nature. We are led to a final question: 
What is the future of nature, now that civilized man is loose in it? 
Man is the only animal that does not have sense enough to fit his kill- 
ing to the ongoing balance of nature; that does not act as if he ac- 
cepted the whole beautiful scheme of things. Moreover, man does 
not have sense enough to fit his production of offspring to this on- 
going balance as modified by himself. He has power to kill, ulti- 
mately beyond any readily assignable limit; and perhaps even worse, 
he has power to multiply his kind by reduction of the human death 
rate without equal reduction of the human birth rate, until the earth 
becomes the miserably overcrowded and overexploited habitat of 
more or less starved creatures that once were men. This is not an 
idle picture. In Egypt, Puerto Rico, India, China, and elsewhere it 
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is partially realized already. The more the population growth goes 
on (almost nowhere has it really stopped), the greater the pressure 
upon basic resources, such as soil and forests, and the greater, it seems 
only too likely, the average poverty. War is not a remedy, to judge 
from the recent past; for it destroys resources (including sanity and 
courage to face this and other problems) even more efficiently than 
it does lives. 

Undoubtedly we can and probably will greatly increase the total 
production of goods, including food, but (1) this means further 
drain on resources, some of them, so far as we know at least, irre- 
placeable, or replaceable only painfully and by using up something 
else itself not—or not readily—replaceable; and (2) the increase of 
production must be at a more rapid rate than the increase of popula- 
tion, or else the game is a losing one. There is little sign now that it 
will be turned into a winning operation in the near future. Yet try 
we must, at long last, to recover on a more conscious level that sense 
of a living wholeness with nature which primitive people had, and 
which our culture has dangerously lost. In this loss our religions and 
philosophies are not free from complicity, to put it mildly. There is 
a “law of nature” of a sort, but can one trust a priest—or a Brahman 
—as its interpreter? We must indeed try to see and enact our role in 
nature ; however, it is we who have reduced the “natural’’ death rate, 
and it must be we who reduce the unnatural and dangerous population 
increase that has resulted. No species can go on indefinitely increas- 
ing in numbers without catastrophe. Not even standing room would 
be left if the catastrophe did not intervene, should anything like our 
present rate of increase go on for very many centuries! 

On the other hand, it is true that it might conceivably happen 
(though this is at present only a remote danger) that the race died 
out through too drastic and prolonged a reduction in procreation. 
And it seems also true that a differential reduction in size of families 
of parents carrying better heredity is capable of unhappy conse- 
quences. We know as yet but little as to which such parents may be. 
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But, as Huxley has pointed out, until we give more equality of 
opportunity, there will be no way of knowing which human quali- 
ties are inherited and which are induced by training, especially early 
training in the home. Thus a fair deal for all is the scientific way of 
getting at the eugenics issue.” 

The system of nature is sublime, and is despised only by those 
who see little of it. If man can regain his respect for nature, his 
natural piety, he will be both happier and wiser than he is now. 


15Huxley, op. cit., p. 40. 
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ArIsToTLe’s THEory oF Contrariety. By John Peter Anton. Humanities 
Press, N.Y. pp. xi-253. $5.00. 

This study of contrariety in Aristotle is the latest volume of the International 
Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method, which is published 
in London. Professor Anton, of the University of Nebraska, gives a thorough 
analysis of Aristotle’s use of the principle of contrariety. He studies the his- 
tory of the notion in the pre-Socratic thinkers and the generalized use of it 
which Aristotle makes in his logic, philosophy of nature, metaphysics, psy- 
chology, and ethics. Contrariety plays a fundamental role in Aristotle’s meta- 
physics, since substance is the locus of contraries, and in ethics, since virtue 
is a mean between contraries. Professor Anton has illuminated in a new way 
this furidamental aspect of Aristotle’s thought. 

Exception may be taken to the occasional tendency in the book to give a 
somewhat “mentalist” tinge to contrariety in Aristotle. The author at times 
says that contraries are principles by w hich we understand change. (77, 195) 
It is important to notice that the contraries are principles of change in the real 
order, not mere mental instruments by which we understand change. Pro- 
fessor Anton, like many scholars in the English-speaking world, tends toward 
a somewhat rationalist interpretation of Greek philosophy. For example, he 
speaks of the “clash of myth and reason} (173) where a more sympathetic 
critic would see the unfolding of a rational understonding of reality even at 
the preconscious level of myth. Another consequence of this rationalism is the 
neglect of what may loosely be called the transcendental or quasi- -religious 
aspect of Aristotle’s philosophy. The author is quite correct in saying that the 
end of the intelligence, in Aristotle, is the contemplation of substance, (198) 
but what Aristotle has in mind is the contemplation of a particular divine sub- 
stance, the transcendental unmoved Mover. It is likewise correct to insist that 
each thing has its own particular end, (241) but the ultimate moving source of 
the whole teleological order is the divine Mover, whose eternal self-identity 
other things seek to imitate in so far as they are able. 

A bibliography and subject and name indexes complete the volume. 

Paut MILLER 


PuiLosopHicaL Papers AND Letters. By Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibniz. 
Translated and edited by L. E. Loemker. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. pp. x-590; vili-638. $12.00 set. 

In spite of a busy career as a man of affairs Leibniz was, among the philoso- 

phers, the most voluminous writer of his time, and no complete edition of his 

works has yet appeared, although the Prussian Academy has been engaged 
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in this project for some years. In 1890 G. M. Duncan published an English 
translation of selected writings by Leibniz, and since then several other works 
of the same kind have appeared, notably those of Latta (1898) and Wiener 
(1951). From the standpoint of the serious student, however, these left much 
to be desired, and, for this reason, the recently-published collection by Pro- 
fessor Loemker is of great value; it contains more than twice as much material 
as any of the earlier collections in English. Like the original publication by 
Duncan, it also provides the student with an extensive bibliography and a 
considerable body of notes. Prefacing the whole is a valuable introduction of 
about one hundred pages, which reviews the life of Leibniz and offers an out- 
line of his philosophical position. The author stresses the fact that Leibniz 
can only be understood as a growing mind, and to indicate this, the text is 
arranged i in chronological order. The present collection is not merely an ampli- 
fication of earlier ones; on the contrary, much material is not duplicated, and 
much is new. One valuable item (43 1-447), a translation of “An Introduction 
on the Value and Method of Natural Science?’ has not heretofore been printed 
in any language. Whatever modicum of the infelicitous the critic may be 
inclined to find in the translation will, no doubt, be smoothed out in the revi- 
sion which, it is to be hoped, will be made possible by popular demand. It is 
to be hoped also that this will provide an opportunity to produce it by letter- 
press rather than by offset printing—a dignity that it most certainly deserves. 


Wipur Lone 


Puitosopuic Prostems. Edited by Maurice Mandelbaum, F. W. Gramiich, 
A. R. Anderson. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. xiii-762. $6.25. 

In the opinion of the editors of this new text, “An introductory course need 
not treat philosophy as a closed, self-contained discipline” Rather, “Experi- 
ence suggests that approaching philosophy through the study of questions 
directly related to other courses is practicable and stimulating?” For students 
are thus provided with “a working introduction to the nature of philosophic 
inquiry, by way of problems which have already become significant to them,’ 
(v) It is the editors’ view that, “The inv estigation of a wide variety of prob- 
lems, together with important alternative solutions, can help students learn to 
think independently and self-critically:’ And this, after all, is one of the major 
values of philosophy. 

Wherever compatible with this general outlook, the editors have included 
selections from the philosophic classics, but, at the same time, they are deter- 
mined “aot to sacrifice didactic effectiveness for the sake of writings of pri- 
marily historical importance’ (vi) The selections are organized under eight 
categories: Philosophic Problems, Problems of Method, Knowledge and the 
External World, Life and Mind, Ethics, Values and the Social Order, Religion, 
and World-views. Each of these divisions has been prefaced by a succinct 
editorial introduction. 

The text concludes with the section on “World-views” (theism, idealism, 
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and naturalism) for obvious and quite understandable reasons. Of necessity, 
so much emphasis is always placed upon the destructive side of philosophic 
analysis that many beginning philosophy students finish their first course with 
the distinct i impression that philosophy comes out with nothing in the end. 
Perhaps many of us would laughingly agree with this estimate, but few first- 
year philosophy students can be expected to draw the proper inferences from 
such a cataclysmic conclusion! This text, while following the rules of the 
game, still manages to leave the student with a better sense of the balance 
between construction and destruction in philosophy. 


Vireinia Hartt RINGER 


Tue Orper AND INTEGRATION OF KNow.epce. By William Oliver Martin. 

University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. pp. vili-355. $6.50. 
Although a somewhat technical treatise in the philosophy of moderate realism, 
this book seems to be aimed at educators and curricula makers as well as 
philosophers and scientists. It calls attention to the great specialization in 
knowledge, the division of labor, and the resulting multiplicity of knowledge 
categories. It is necessary in order to know what evidence is relative to the 
truth or falsity of a proposition to know whether the knowledge claim is one 
of cosmology, metaphysics, experimental science, philosophical postulate, or 
a pseudo proposition. The exposition and argument are based on the Aristo- 
telian-Aquinas tradition of form and matter, first and second intensions. The 
view of metaphysics defended is that metaphysical truth is obtained by ab- 
straction, not postulation. In addition it involves intuition, dialectic, analogy, 
and demonstration, with the greater weight upon a “doctrine of analogy” 
“Metaphysics is not only one of the kinds of knowledge to be ordered, but it 
is also the kind of knowledge in terms of which the order is to be under- 
stood.” (12) 

Relations between the various orders of knowledge are defined in terms 
of “constitutive,” “regulative? and “instrumental?” Mathematical propositions 
are neither regulative nor constitutive as evidence for the generalizations of 
empirical science, but are rather instrumental. Metaphysical knowledge is a 
kind that cannot be merely instrumental, but may be either regulative or con- 
stitutive. It is regulative as evidence for experimental science. It is the author’s 
opinion that metaphysics and experimental science cannot be at war. If posi- 
tivism is at war with metaphysics, it is because positivism is a kind of philoso- 
phy, not science. Metaphysical propositions are intended to be true, not with 
reference to a system but to being in its universality, and this means that only 
some metaphysical statements need be true. j 

In a chapter on “Natural Science: the Philosophy of Nature? it is held that 
philosophy of science is not a substitute for philosophy of nature. Both experi- 
mental science and metaphysics are necessary as evidence for the philosophy 
of nature, since the object of philosophy of nature is mobile being. It is an 
integrative science which requires a doctrine of “analogy of knowledge”’ The 
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author differs somewhat from Maritain who holds that philosophy of nature 
is regulative of experimental science, yet in part depends upon it. This is due 
to his confusion of philosophy of nature with cosmology which is a part of 
metaphysics. In summary : 


In terms of formal objects there is a difference between (1) general 
metaphysics: being qua being; (2) cosmology: being qua mobile 
(in general) ; (3) experimental science : mobile gua mobile (in detail) ; 
(4) the philosophy of nature: mobile (in detail) being. Facts of sense 
experience are instrumental to, but not constitutive of, (1) and (2); 
are wholly constitutive of (3); and are partially constitutive of (4). 
The (1) and (2) are regulative of (3), but partially constitutive of 


(4). (304) 


Within the limitations of the presuppositions laid down at the beginning, 
the treatment is admirably clear and straightforward. It is, therefore, impos- 
sible to offer criticisms without an examination of these presuppositions which 
are those of an ancient and venerable tradition and which are beyond the scope 
of this review. Hersert L. SEARLES 


San Diego State College 


Mopbus Operanpi: THE Metuops or PHtLosopHicaL ENGAGEMENTS. By Rolf 
R. Loehbrich. Compass Press, McHenry, Ill. pp. viii-117. $4.75. 


The author recommends that philosophers in their offerings of their work 
begin by stating clear rules or commands (modus operandi) in accord with 
which one applies or arrives at the application of the various concepts which 
the philosopher uses. He display s in a variety of ways what he means by this 
recommendation. It is his view that in this way the “scandal” of philosophy 
may be cleared up, and philosophy will once again become a respectable part 
of the intellectual scene. He suggests that in doing this it will become clear 
that any philosophy is the expression of a “personal equation,’ the uncovering 
of which will provide the basis for fruitful understanding and employment 
of a given philosopher’s view. This will be accomplished by a sort of alliance 
between philosophy and psychoanalysis. If one agrees with the author’s anal- 
ysis of the “scandal” of philosophy or with his analysis of the lack of respect 
which philosophy has as an intellectual undertaking, then one must agree with 
his solution. Perhaps the best key to what the author wishes philosophy to 
become is suggested by the following: “And one has to listen to successful 
business men telling the gossip about these men (philosophers), to understand 
why they are often ridiculed instead of being regarded as leaders in their 
communities.’ (105) This reviewer is not so sure that ridicule by “successful” 
business men is not the greatest form of flattery that can be offered to philoso- 
phers; the last thing the reviewer should want philosophy to become is a guide 
to what some call “practical and successful living” within the context of the 
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type of business society present in the world today. It is obvious that the per- 
sonal equation of this reviewer prevents him from much understanding of the 
merits of this book. WILLIAM S. Sere DER 


Mentat Acts. By Peter Geach. Humanities Press, N.Y. pp. x-136. $2.50. 
This is the second in a series of volumes to appear in connection with philo- , 
sophical inquiries into psychology and social studies. It is edited by R. F. 
Holland. 

Professor Geach presents a highly technical, but stimulating, discussion of 
mental acts (the formation and use of concepts in acts of judgment). By way 
of making his position clear the author feels obliged to (1) refute the view 
of the “Abstractionists” (concepts are formed and exercised by noticing 
recurrent features in experience) (18); (2) refute certain features of Ryle’s 
position; (3) point out the logical inadequacies of Russell’s theory of judg- 
ment; and (4) outline the fallacy of cogito ergo sum in Cartesian philosophy. 

As to the main thesis, Geach holds that a concept is the exercise of 
“specific mental abilities exercised in acts of judgment, and expressed i in the 
intelligent use of words.’ (11) Acts of judgment, then, presuppose the posses- 
sion of concepts, since (1) judgments contain Ideas, and (2) Ideas are, by defi- 
nition, the exercise of concepts in judgment. (53) On this view a concept is 
subjective; “it is a mental capacity belonging to a particular person’ (13) 
However, this does not mean that two people cannot have the same concepts, 
‘since two people “can have the same mental capacity, i.e., can do essentially 
the same things:’ (14) The book raises many problems which the author does 


not attempt to answer due to lack of space, but is in itself of inestimable 
service, and is recommended to all students of philosophical psychology. 
Claremont Men’s College W. H. ALAMsHAH 


INTENTION. By G. E. M. Anscombe. Cornell University Press, Ithaca. pp. 
ix-93. $1.50. 
Miss Anscombe has previously come to the attention of the philosophical 
community as translator and editor of the posthumously published works of 
Wittgenstein, the most influential figure in the intellectual movement which, 
focusing on the analysis of ordinary language, now dominates British philos- 
ophy and is currently on the rise in the United States. The disciples of 
Wittgenstein, while enjoying differences of opinion on given philosophical 
issues, are in the main agreed that the proper method for the investigation 
and resolution of philosophic problems is to confront such problems with, and 
reduce them to, the usages of ordinary language with its rich multiplicity of 
flexible, verbal contexts. Spare of rhetorical embellishment, their style, often 
graceless in its imitation of common idioms, meanders about, heaping up ex- 
amples and puzzles and phrases drawn from ordinary speech. Miss Anscombe 
is, without doubt, the leading lady exponent of the new method, and in 
Intention, a thin but compact monograph in philosophical psychology, she 
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explores the concept of intention as (1) an expression of intention, e.g., “I am 
going to do such-and-such;’ (2) action as intentional, and (3) intention as 
that with which a thing is done. (Sec. 1, p. 1) The work is remarkable both 
for the painstaking care with which it is developed, divided as it is into fifty- 
two separately-numbered sections — each devoted to a special aspect of the 
problems under discussion and summarized individually in the Contents, and 
for its appalling grammatical awkwardness. In extraordinary language, to cite 
one instance, she writes, “We must always remember that an object is not 
what what is aimed at is; the description under which it is aimed at is that 
under which it is called the object? (Sec. 35, p. 65) Although it is natural to 
have expected that clarity at least would be the cardinal virtue of the new 
analytic philosophy, one soon discovers that only through patient, wary alert- 
ness can he detect a line of argument imbedded in the dense, unpolished prose. 
This is not to say that the argument is always cogent in the demonstration 
of particular points, but its logic is not solely devised to prove a point or a 
philosophical position on the nature of intention, though points are scored 
and positions are taken. Rather the primary aim of the argument is to clarify 
or illuminate the concept of intention by examining it in manifold contexts 
illustrating its usage in ordinary speech applicable to paradigmatic situations 
and by laying bare its logical interconnection with other concepts, like pre- 
diction and motive and mental cause. Miss Anscombe’s method compels the 
reader to go through the mental exercise involved in considering examples 
and puzzles drawn from ordinary speech and thereby to approach philosophic 
insight into intention. Anprew J. Reck 


Yale University 


Tue Psycuoocy or Perception. By D. W. Hamlyn. Edited by R. F. Holland. 
Humanities Press, N.Y. pp. vii-120. $2.50. 


This is the first in a series of volumes dealing with “Studies in Philosophical 
Psychology:’ The enterprise will be lauded by students of philosophy who 
feel the need for discussions of this type. Clearly the need exists. The con- 
tributors to the series and the editor are to be congratulated. Apparently 
they have estimated the current trend in philosophy as an alarming and 
overboard deviation from the nineteenth century when philosophers pro- 
vided the psychologies of their time. We should, of course, leave such research 
to specialists. But we (wrongly) take little or no interest in the fruits of this 
research. In a word, too few philosophers are giving time to the kind of critical 
analysis which may be called “philosophical psychology” It is hoped that this 
series will stimulate interest in this vital area of philosophical thought. 
Professor Hamlyn approaches the problem of perception via a critical 
examination of Gestalt theory, since it is generally recognized that other 
theories current today have their roots here. After discussing the historical 
background of Gestalt theory, the author proceeds to present the views of 
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Kaffka and Wertheimer as representative of the Gestaltist position. The 
essence of this view is that “what we see is a product of interaction between 
the stimulus pattern set up by the object and the cortical processes which 
ensue:’ (53) Perception, so conceived, is theoretically inadequate. It makes 
of perceiving a passive affair, which the author believes it is not. Moreover, 
it neglects the role of past experiences and the assumptions and classifications 
which we make regarding these experiences. Cogent arguments are offered 
for accepting, as a more adequate theory of perception, the functionalist view. 
Professor Hamlyn has dealt with a difficult subject in a brilliant manner. 
He leaves the ramifications of the importance of perception for philosophy 
to the reader. W.H.A 


Varieties oF Experience. By Albert W. Levi. Ronald Press Company, N.Y. 
pp- ix-525. $5.75. 

This outstanding introduction to philosophy by Professor Levi of Washington 
University merits a place in the curriculum of all departments of philosophy. 
It meets the needs of the student beginning the study of philosophy who is 
often bewildered by the various seemingly contradictory viewpoints of lead- 
ing philosophers. Especially i is this true of the student if he happens to enroll 
in a course where the professor uses only the lecture method, leaving the 
student to flounder his way toward some order in the thinking of various 
philosophers. 

The book includes nine chapters headed by various phases of philosophic 
thinking. Each chapter contains a few pages ‘of helpful remarks concerning 
the subject under consideration. Usually excerpts from the works of three or 
four outstanding philosophers follow these remarks. The closing chapter is 
given over to various aspects of religion. If the topics under consideration 
are treated in any way which might appear confusing to a beginning student 
in philosophy, an observation pertinent to the controversial subject is briefly 
noted. At the end of each chapter further readings are submitted for more 
extensive study. 

This book is well named. It gives concise expressions from the author of 
the philosophies to be studied, their various perspectives, and the salient points 
of difference to note. The organization of the book is consistent and helpful 
in guiding the student in his first venture in philosophy — an objective per- 
spective of many minds striving toward truth. Marian GooDLANDER 


On THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE UNDERSTANDING. By Baruch Spinoza. Trans- 
lated by Joseph Katz. Liberal Arts Press, N.Y. pp. xx-40. 5o¢. 

This is a new translation, with an extensive introduction, of Spinoza’s unfin- 

ished work on philosophical method. Professor Katz of Vassar has made a 

clear new version. Yet his tendency to abandon the traditional terms, based 

on the Latin terminology, for modern paraphrases, is greatly to be regretted. 

Those who are trained in philosophy can only be confused by a rendering of 
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“jmaginatic” as “senses;’ and those who are not so trained would be initiated 
into Spinoza’s terminology and thought by such loose equivalents. P.M. 


TuLane Stupies tN PuiLosopuy. Volume V. Tulane University, New Orleans. 


PP- 93- $2.00. 

This number of an annual publication is composed of eight essays of vary- 
ing merit, all of which are quite short. The exception is that by James K. 
Feibleman, titled “On the Universal and the Individual}? which offers what 
appears to be a prolegomena to a future metaphysics. The world is composed 
of a hierarchy of fields and elements which defy resolution into a block unity, 
among which three are mentioned: the field of unfolding of possibilities 
(space-time continuum), the recurrent order of similarities in which abstract 
universals are elements, and that of concrete individuals. While the whole is 
vaguely reminiscent of scholasticism, Feibleman explicitly denies the Aris- 
totelian notion that universals are necessarily eternal or, perhaps better said, 
infinite in time. W.L. 


Tue Copernican Revotution. By Thomas S. Kubn. Harvard University, 
Cambridge. pp. xviii-297. $5.50. 
People gave ear to an upstart astrologer who strove to show that the 
earth revolves, not the heavens or the firmament, the sun and the 
moon. ... This fool wishes to reverse the entire science of astronomy ; 
but sacred Scripture tells us (Joshua 10:13) that Joshua commanded 
the sun to stand still, and not the earth.—MartiIn LUTHER, 1539. (191) 


The above quotation from Luther’s “Table Talks” constitutes one of the 
earliest and most deadly Scripture citations against Copernicus recorded in 
this important and highly rewarding book. It should be noted that they com- 
menced well before the publication of Copernicus’ own De Revolutionibus 
in 1543, and as a resistance technique, Scripture citations were by no means 
the exclusive prerogative of theologians, conservative or otherwise. 

That the old guard within astronomy itself should be desirous of resisting 
so all-pervasive an innovation as that suggested by Copernicus might well 
have been anticipated by even a relatively dim-witted student of human nature. 
But the full scope of the resistance his theory was to face outside of the 
sphere of its own more immediate application was indeed staggering. It is 
possible to be reasonably precise about when resistance to the theory began 
(because it is possible to be reasonably precise about when Copernicus began 
to develop his theory), but it is most doubtful that anyone can be at all precise 
or accurate as to when, if ever, it stopped. 

Somehow his theory brought out the conservative in a man. It could make 
radicals sound, for the moment at least, like true conservatives, and it gave 
to the real articles, the true conservatives, the appearance of a petrified forest. 
In reading excerpts such as the following, it is difficult to remember that we 
are concerned with the words of Jean Bodin, 
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.one of the most advanced and creative political philosophers of 
the sixteenth century: “No one in his senses, or imbued with the 
slightest knowledge of physics, will ever think that the earth, heavy 
and unwieldy from its own weight and mass, staggers up and down 
around its own center and that of the sun; for at the slightest jar of 
the earth we would see cities and fortresses, towns and mountains 
thrown down. (190) 

In this passage, [writes Professor Kuhn] Bodin looks a tradition- 
alist, but he was not. Because of its generally radical and atheistic 
tone, the book from which the quotation is taken was in 1628 
placed upon the Index of books that Catholics are forbidden to 


read. (190-191) 


The all too few who did applaud Corpernicus for his erudition or quote his 
determination of the distance from the earth to the moon preferred to ignore 
his remarks on the earth’s motion or at worst dismissed them as absurd. 
Copernicus revolutionized man’s astronomical thinking and man’s thoughts 
about himself as well. Although we have never ceased acting as if we were still 
at the center of the universe, when we think objectively —as happens occa- 
sionally—we know that discretion is perhaps the better part of valor. V.H.R. 


Tue Puiosopny or Science. By P. H. Van Laer and H. J. Koren. Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh. pp. xvii-164. $3.75. 


This book is an excellent study of the nature of science from the viewpoint 

“of the realism which underlies Aristotelian-Thomistic philosophy’ (4) As 
such it renders a service to those who desire to be informed concerning a 
Thomist’s stand on science. “Informed” is the proper word, since Van Laer 
does not argue his case against opposing views. He merely presents it. 

There is much in this book that should call forth objections. Philosophy 
is a science. “The formal abstraction of the intellect may terminate on differ- 
ent levels and thus be the basis of the distinction between major groups or 
genera of sciences — namely, the experiential sciences; the mathematical, or 
more generally the formal, sciences; and the philosophical sciences. (45) 
Science is the knowledge of causes. “In order to be scientific, knowledge may 
not be limited to mere facts, but must embrace also the foundations and causes 
which account for the facts. The ideal would be to know not merely causes 
themselves, but to have knowledge of the causes qua causes, i.e. to have an 
insight into the working of the causes in question” (3) The laws of the experi- 
ential sciences express indirectly ontological relationships. “| Physical neces- 
sity | finds its foundation in the material and formal causes whose combination 
[as “formed matter”] constitutes the essence of the things in question.” (38) 
“Scientific judgments, however, are ...statements concerning essential rela- 
tionships.’ (60) EvLizABETH STEINER Maccta 


Marietta College 
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SCIENCE VERSUS PuiLosopny. By F. G. Connolly. Philosophical Library, N.Y. 
Pp- 90. $3.75. 

F. G. Connolly introduces the reader to the intra-Thomistic controversy con- 
cerning the relation of science to philosophy. He offers a plea that the problem 
be settled “as definitely as was, once upon a time, the Philosophy-T heology 
problem” (87) Finally, he presents his solution: “Science (the philosophy of 
nature and its associated empiriological sciences) [is] subalternated to specu- 
lative Philosophy (metaphysics) in the order of exercise but that both are 
subalternated to speculative Theology in this same order?’ (20) 

We can hope only that Connolly’s attempt to reinstate theological i imperi- 
alism will not succeed, and that Maritain’s position will be the victor in the 
controversy. Maritain upholds science as a field of human knowledge inde- 
pendent of philosophy and theology. E.S.M. 


IMMORTALITY IN HUMAN EXPERIENCE 
AND RELIGIONS 


Tue MEANING oF IMMorTALITY IN HUMAN Experience. By William Ernest 

Hocking. Harper & Bros., N.Y. pp. xviii-263. $3.50. 

We recall the time, after the passing of Bowne, when the successors to Bowne’s 
students found the main support of personalistic philosophy in the Halls of 
Harvard with which Boston University had an interchange agreement. 

This support of personalism by Hocking has steadily grown and reaches 
its climax perhaps in this latest book from his hand, which is gathered from 
the brochures on immortality as given in lectures at Harvard, at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and at the University of California at Berkeley — but much 
more. The publication in revision and a single volume with additions consti- 
tute what to one’s thought makes a new volume. With due recognition to 
Hocking’s many other volumes, this appeals to us as his supreme masterpiece, 
bringing to a climax many years of maturing thought. It seems to us the defini- 
tive work, if that were possible, on the reality of immortality. 

He begins by asserting that present human experience has something to 
say about matters commonly regarded as outside of empirical knowledge. 
The new outlook, which carries us far beyond the range of the first of his 
Ingersoll Lectures, is precipitated by the doctrine of relativity which carries 
us toward the center of things, demanding a new philosophy of reality. 

Science now teaches us that phenomena are both outside and w ithin, ina 
mutual relation which affects both the observed and the observer. The so- 
called subconsciousness, in spite of the psychologist, is really at the center 
of selfhood and our remembrances are an immortalization of events. (55) The 
free creativity of the self adds to the universe that which is real and inde- 
structible. “Bach’s music was not eternally laid up in heaven, and extracted 
by him from an endless store of pre-existing musical ideas; (62) but was 
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Bach’s addition to the universe, which to this reviewer means that what is 
conceived by divine inspiration or by the Spirit, is eternally a portion of God. 
As “only the lover knows what to create, and how [to create it]; (75) to love 
one’s task in self-forgetfulness and dedication is to create eternally. “Unless 
there is a way for the continuance of the human self, the world is full of the 
blunt edges of human meanings, the wreckage of human values, and therefore 
of the failures of God’ (76) 

The present impasse of a psychology which insists on defining the mean- 
ingful in terms of the meaningless, makes it necessary for philosophy to take 
a hand at interpretation. To deal with a half-truth as if it were the whole truth 
induces psychology to become more inane as it becomes more “scientific” 
It can always explain why we go wrong but never why we go right. (116-18) 

Life is an “apprenticeship in the capacity to create” (149) and “the natural 
ambition to do one’s living well is as much a part of original human nature as 
is original sin” (171) These pregnant reflections spring in part from “the 
most revolutionary of the century’s developments in physical theory is the 
simple equation putting an end to the conception of matter as changeless : 
substance ... The actual remains a perpetual becoming” (178-9) 

In such a world the term “personal” as a “continuous identity of self- 
awareness” (187) becomes the most important of factual realities. “To be 
free, therefore, is to be, by way of our individual imagination, in possible 
command of the course of nature. What is going to happen is, at some point, 
that which I will to happen —I, and not nature!” (202) 

The criterion of reality is creativity, both for the world and for the indi- 


vidual, and pure selfishness, if such can be, would be death in a world of 
relativity. 

It will be many a year, if ever, before this work on immortality is surpassed 
in clearness and potency. R. T. F. 


Primitive RELIGION. By Paul Radin. Dover Publications, N.Y. pp. 322. $1.85. 


Paul Radin presents a welter of material to support his central thesis that the 
folk-myths, rituals, and religious rites of aboriginal peoples are shaped pri- 
marily by the socio-economic swagyres between priests and laymen. He views 
the “priest-thinker” as a purely materialistic motivating force in all known 
primitive religions. In fact, wherever economic conditions permit, claims 
Radin, the priesthood so interprets group beliefs as to strengthen its authority 
and insure its economic security. If the primitive priests thus contrast sharply 
with the idealistic and mystic “theologians and religious speculators of the 
great historic faiths,’ it is due more to circumstances, status, and “natural 
political considerations” than any “inherent mental trait[s]’’ For the latter 
are “kept individuals . . . completely removed from the strife of life) whereas 
their tribal counterparts usually control the group’s centralized authority. 
(21) Radin accordingly dismisses the psychoanalytic contention that religious 
rites are the normal expression of the “folk soul” at an early evolutionary 
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stage, attributing them instead to the religious formulators alone and to their 
“marked capacity for articulating their ideas” and organizing them for their 
own wealth, power, and security. (102) 

The author disagrees with the wishful claim that monotheism has had wide 
currency among tribal beliefs, contending that it has always been extremely 
rare among primitives and actually has never been embraced by an entire 
primitive community. Aboriginals usually employ their supreme beings to 
explain creation rather than for worship, and consequently they place their 
chief deities at the head of polytheistic pantheons. Radin insists that what 
monotheism has existed has remained the restricted possession of a few priest- 
thinkers who, “with that intellectual arrogance which their late colleagues 
have inherited; have looked with contempt upon the inability of their less 
intellectual tribesmen to apprehend their ideas. (267) But if primitives are 
unable to accept monotheism, they often insist on a formula separating the 
mortal and immortal to appease their fear of death. The priests, therefore, 
have evolved repeatedly a compromise emphasizing the decay of the body 
and the persistence of an animating spirit. This practice has caused many 
tribes to adhere to a conception resembling the Christian soul and some 
ancestor-worshipers to accept a belief in reincarnation, a belief, according 
to Radin, which the priests utilize to their own gain. 

Hence the author believes that the form and content of primitive religion 
are shaped by the continual conflict between the priest-thinkers and the super- 
stitious laymen they try both to satisfy and manipulate. He concludes that if 
religion provides many with “a refuge from life’s grim realities,’ it serves 
others as an instrument of “economic exploitation”’ (305) 

Folklorists, anthropologists, and religious historians should welcome this 
inexpensive reprint of a challenging study first published in 1937, though not 
all, of course, can accept its postulates. Most laymen, however, will be dis- 
couraged by the laborious prose style and failure to integrate cogently the 
very divergent source materials. Thus the book best serves the academic 
specialist. Ben SIrceL 


California State Polytechnic College 


Tue Earty Curistian Cuurcu. 2 Volumes. By Philip Carrington. Cambridge 
University Press, N.Y. pp. xx-520; xili-5 19. $10.00 each; $17.50 set. 


This work, by the present Anglican Archbishop of Quebec, is a history of 
the church during the first two centuries of the Christian era. The first vol- 
ume treats of the first Christian century, mainly the New Testament. Atten- 
tion is given to the political, philosophical, and religious conditions in the 
ancient world at the time of Christ, and their effect on the first formulation 
of Christianity in the Epistles and Gospels. The Apostolic Fathers are drawn 
upon for indications of the state of the church at the end of the first century, 
and for the impact that the new religion made upon the pagan Roman Empire. 
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The second volume concerns the second century, which witnessed the rise 
of Christian philosophy, Christian art, and a Latin liturgy in the West. The 
author gives an account of the rise of various heretical movements, and the 
formulation of orthodox doctrine to preserve the original meaning of the 
Christian faith. 

The book is based throughout on a study of the original source material, 
mainly in Greek, and Archbishop Carrington seems to be at home in the 
classical languages. Nevertheless, the work is a popular rather than a scholarly 
history of early Christianity. There are no numbered references whatever, so 
it is impossibie for the reader to judge on what evidence the assertions are 
made. The author does not appear to have a specialized knowledge of modern 
Biblical literature, and apparently does not utilize material in German. The 
work presents a summary of the standard documents of early Church history, 
from a fairly “conservative” point of view, but it adds scarcely anything by 
way of new interpretation to what is already common know ledge. The 
author’s conservatism stands him in good stead when he emphasizes the gen- 
eral reliability of early oral tradition, and when he accepts a good early date 
for Acts. Yet he unfortunately acquiesces in the arbitrary excisions made by 
many modern critics in the text of Josephus, which are not supported by the 
slightest objective evidence. (I, 189) He repeats the usual error that the Pan- 
theon in Rome was dedicated to all the gods; it was in fact dedicated to 
Jupiter the All-holy. (II, 449) The author has no objection to the arbitrary 
changes in the text of the martyrdom of St. Polycarp, by means of which 
the story can be divested of its miraculous element. Altering Greek texts to 
suit modern attitudes is not a difficult game to play. The fact remains that 
the original text of the martyrdom describes events which the writer of it 
believed to be miraculous. (II, 132) 

The author’s theological views seem to influence the historical narrative 
at times in an unfortunate manner. The very notion of a “true national form 
of Christianity” is not found in early times, perhaps because before recent 
centuries a national form of Christianity was never regarded as a true form. 
(II, 293) The Archbishop does not hesitate to play fast and loose with the 
interpretation of the text in which St. Irenaeus speaks of the Roman See as 
having a potentiorem principalitatem. Since the Roman emperor was the 
princeps, and his rule principalitas, the simplest explanation of the text would 
be that St. Irenaeus is ascribing to ecclesiastical Rome an authority over the 
church analogous to that which the secular power in Rome had over the 
state. (II, 327-8) 

The work is lavishly illustrated with photographs. Excellent maps greatly 
facilitate following the narrative, an example which should perhaps be fol- 
lowed by every historical work. Chronological tables orient the nonspecialist. 
Archbishop Carrington’s work gives a very readable account of the standard 
material on early Christian history for the general reader. 


P.M. 
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Tue Lire or THomas Cranmer. By Theodore Maynard. Henry Regnery 
Co., Chicago. pp. xii-242. $4.50. 


This work presents in literary form a Roman Catholic view of a main figure 
in the English Reformation. Dr. Maynard, who has served as president of the 
Catholic Poetry Society of America, is the author of some forty books, includ- 
ing lives of Henry VIII, Thomas Cromwell, and Bloody Mary. Assuming that 
his readers possess a general knowledge of the characters he discusses, he 
supplies his personal interpretation of the first Protestant Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Although the author obviously has read widely, he gives little 
documentation other than a bibliography largely of secondary works. There 
is no index. There are some repetitions and errors, one of which involves two 
variant dates, eleven months apart, for the death of King Henry and leads to 
peculiar footnote criticism of another work (163) in an effort to account for 
its discrepancy with his own faulty chronology in the text just above. 

The writer is inclined to make many of his major characters either heroes 
or near-villains; in the latter category, he places numerous Protestant leaders, 
clerical and lay, such as the Duke of Northumberland, the dominant power 
at the end of the reign of Edward VI, Maynard suggests regret that this 
statesman’s effort to place Lady Jane Grey securely upon the throne did not 
succeed, for had it done so the current political form of Protestantism might 
have been discredited so fully after a few more years of operation that it 
would have been put aside in favor of some type of English Romanism which 
would have retained at least nominal allegiance to mother church. 

Cranmer is presented as an Oxford Don of moderate ability who at the 
age of forty was pulled out of complacent seclusion to perform a ticklish 
. diplomatic service in ridding King Henry of his Spanish queen. Thereafter 
the ecclesiastic seemed so useful to the monarch that he was given the Canter- 
bury See which soon became independent of Rome. 

Maynard explains Cranmer’s actions as due to his acceptance of the current 
theory that the sovereign should prescribe the religion of his realm. On this 
basis the Archbishop moved safely through the reign of the boy King Edward 
VI, under whom he prepared the beautiful Book of Common Prayer which is 
his chief claim to fame, especially from the literary angle. When, however, 
Mary ascended the throne and sought to make Catholicism again the religion 
of the realm, Cranmer faced a serious conflict of loyalties. His mind tended 
to hold that a subject should follow the religion of the monarch’s choice, but 
his impulses felt that the queen was wrong. Hence his vacillations and recan- 
tations. The author justifies his imprisonment and execution on the ground 
that Cranmer’s ambivalence made him a menace to Mary and of necessity led 
to his death at the stake, both as a heretic and as a traitor to whom at the last 


the author renders a mild tribute of admiration. 
Eart CraANSTON 


Southern California School of Theology 
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Tue CuristiAN TRADITION AND THE Unr. vw. Seek. By Albert C. Outler. 
Oxford University Press, N.Y. pp. xii-165. $3.25. 


These five chapters on the ecumenical movement in Christianity were given 
as the Richard Lectures at the University of Virginia by the professor of 
theology at the Perkins School of Theology. The author is concerned over 
the fact that the ecumenical movement has lost some of its earlier momentum, 
and he desires to see a new burst of vitality in this area. 

For those who think and feel that the “unity” the human family seeks 
must be found through Christian categories, sacraments, and beliefs, this vol- 
ume should bring partial reassurance, though Outler does not gloss over the 
stupendous human obstacles the Christians and their churches pose to this 
larger unity. But for those who feel the world has moved to the place where 
“human unity” must take precedence over “Christian unity,’ “Jewish unity,’ 


“Buddhist unity;’ etc., these lectures can have little interest. The volume is 
well written and should help hesitating Christians sense the importance of 
transcending their emotionally and intellectually rooted sectarian perspec- 
tives. This reviewer cannot help wondering w hen the World Council of 
Churches will recognize that there is this even greater problem awaiting 
persistent exploration. FLoyp H. Ross 


Southern California School of Theology 


CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE RELIGIONS OF THE WorLD. By Arnold Toynbee. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. pp. xii-116. $2.75. 


This slender volume, being originally the Hewett Lectures under the auspices 
of Andover-Newton, Episcopal (Cambridge), and Union Seminaries, is a 
signal example of how a great mind can present a vast theme in small com- 
pass. The reviewer presumably should follow suit! The titles of the four 
lectures are: I. What Are the Criteria for Comparisons between Religions? 
II. What Are the Characteristics of the Contemporary World? III. What Is 
Christianity’s Relation to the Western Civilization that Is Unifying the Con- 
temporary World? IV. What Should Be the Christian Approach to the 
Contemporary Non-Christian Faiths? 

In the first lecture Toynbee struggles to find standards to use as the basis 
for comparisons between religions, such as beliefs, or practice but finds them 
unwieldy and incommensurable. Instead, he exhibits three attitudes held in 
common by the higher religions, namely, that man himself is not the spiritu- 
ally highest presence known to man, that man ought to take sides against 
evil, and lastly, the attitude toward the problem of suffering. His insight 
regarding the last — the problem of suffering as he contrasts Buddhism and 
Christianity in this matter —is splendidly stated: for early Buddhism, all desire 
must be rooted out, else suffering can never be annihilated; for Christianity, 
“the supreme goal is not to extinguish desire, but to follow men’s unselfish, 
good desires” even if doing so, brings one to a cross of undeserved suffer- 
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ing. “As Christianity sees it, to incur suffering is a lesser evil than to extin- 
guish love” 

In the second lecture, the author presents the geographic distribution of 
the great religions under the figure of two sets of concentric circles, one for 
the religions of Southeast Asia and the other for Southwest Asia; these con- 
centric circles illustrate not only the radiating centers of the two great families 
of religion —the Hindu and Judaic respectively — but also show that the 
youngest religion in each is now located at the center; for example, Islam 
has displaced Judaism and Christianity in their original area of birth. This 
geographic aspect to historic religions is expanded by the author to prove 
that, as Pascal said of law, “a meridian decides what is the truth.” There is not 
space here to exhibit the other and major insights of this “challenge-and- 
response” chapter. 

“What Is Christianity’s Relation to the Western Civilization that Is Unify- 
ing the Contemporary World?” is the theme of the third chapter. It is frus- 
tratingly impossible to do justice to all the penetrating ideas; the reader 
should secure a copy and read it nightly with his devotional literature. 

In his first lecture, Toynbee said, 

Christianity and Judaism have one vision of God as being self-sacri- 
ficing love — God the merciful, the compassionate, according to the 
Islamic formula—and another vision of God as being a jealous God. 

. But these two visions of the nature of God seem to me, at any 
rate, to be irreconcilable, and the presence of both visions side by 
side in the common tradition of Christianity and Judaism and Islam 
has produced in these three Judaic religions an inner contradiction 
which, I should say, has never been resolved. 


Now Toynbee applies, in his fourth lecture, the above passage with un- 
flinching force: “...to purge Christianity of its exclusive-mindedness is a 
much harder task than to purge it of its Western accretions: For this vein 
of intolerance is not an 

... especially Western deformation of Christianity; it is a congenital 
feature which is part of Christianity’s, and also part of Islam’s heri- 
tage from Judaism. 


In sum, Toynbee does not expect nor desire a fusion of religions so much 
as increasing fellow ship between religions. I am sure he would endorse the 
remark of a Columbia University Professor of Religion who said to me 
recently, “I am a Vedantist in my thought; I am a Christian in my feeling” 
Fairleigh Dickinson University Freperic Harotp YounG 


THe Waters or Maran. By Peter Hammond. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 
pp. ix-186. $4.75. 

This readable work results from the determination of a young Oxford scholar 

to study on the scene, and from the inside, another civilization and type of 
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religion. Peter Hammond open-mindedly roamed about Greece from 1948 
to 1950 with the University of Salonika as a central base. He climbed to mon- 
asteries on cliffs, spent much time with the people of villages and farms, made 
friends, buttressed his ardor, and wrote a preliminary draft which won the 
Burrows Memorial Prize at the University of London in igs1. With refine- 
ments, a glossary, maps, and illustrations, that study has developed into the 
present attractive book. 

Hammond holds that too few Western Europeans ever took pains really 
to understand Greece and that accordingly many misconceptions are current. 
He dispels some of these and also runs over considerable familiar ground, 
with pertinent observations on geography, sociology, customs, institutions, 
and ideas. He holds that the separation between Eastern and Western churches 
is not so much on issues of doctrine, not even that of the procession of the 
Holy Spirit, but rather is on attitude and approach. The East is essentially 
liturgical; through the long recitation of formal historical worship, it seeks 
to bring heaven into the world here and now. By hymns, praise, and pro- 
cessions one sees or experiences the manger, the cross, the tomb, and the 
resurrection. This faith, re-enforced by Scripture, poetry, and prayer, has 
persisted through centuries of Turkish rule and the rapid changes of the 
twentieth century including the sweep of Nazis and Communists across the 
land in the 1940’s. In a sense the church, the state, and the people of Greece 
are one. 

A factual summary covers institutional organization, through sixty-seven 
dioceses, but the writer discovers the real life of the church elsewhere. By 
name and example he tells of parish priests, married, living with their con- 
gregations to whom they are peers and not superiors in education and voca- 
tion, in contrast to the other type of clergy which is thoroughly educated 
and more theological, and w hose members are celibates who administer, teach, 
and form a body from which bishops are chosen. Laymen have a prominent 
and honored place and render honored service in benevolence, worship, and 
education. 

While the old forms will remain in all their symbolism and beauty, the 
author finds the monasteries declining. The great new promise centers, he 
believes, in a galaxy of recently founded reform movements, usually quite 
simple and often undistinguishable from one another except by the expert. 
Chief among these is the Zoé, or Life, Brotherhood established half a century 
ago and consisting of a band of clergy and laymen who go about the country 
in unostentatious worship and service in a way reminiscent of the original 
Franciscans, Lollards, or Friends. There is, howev er, a danger in too rapid 
change. So much of outside influence is sweeping in, as in tawdry western 
art, that some of the highest values and appeals may be lost. , 

Whether or not critical scholars will derive new knowledge from this 
charming volume, even the most erudite should develop fresh enthusiasm. 
The increasing number of Americans who include Greece on their grand 
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tour may well slip this treatise into their forty-four pounds of luggage. In 
fact, one might read it in advance, for a trip to Hellas thereafter might become 
a more assured reality. E.C. 


Tue TrBetan Book or THE Dean. By W. Y. Evans- Wentz. Oxford University 
Press, N.Y. pp. Ixxxiv-249. $4.00. 


This third edition of the Bardo Thédol has been brought out just thirty years 
after the printing of the first edition. A “Psychological Commentary” by 
Dr. Carl G. Jung (translated by R. F. C. Hull from Das Tibetanische Toten- 
buch) is included and it throws a great deal of light on an ancient Tibetan 
writing which is traditionally attributed to the famous guru Padma Samb- 
hava, founder of Lamaism. A lengthy foreword on “The Science of Death” 
is also included, written by the outstanding authority on Tantrism, Sir John 
Woodroffe (also known as Arthur Avalon). Dr. Ev ans-Wentz has contributed 
a lengthy introduction which, with the section by Jung, is of great value in 
helping the occidental student grasp something of the psychological subtlety 
of a book which, while dealing with the “art of dying;’ actually provides 
many insights into the art of living. 

Dr. Evans-Wentz worked closely with Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup in the 
preparation of the translation of the Bardo Thédol, known widely as The 
Tibetan Book of the Dead, and draws freely upon the lama’s notes in his 
exposition. The lama was a very competent scholar, at one time chief inter- 
preter on the staff of the Tibetan Plenipotentiary to the Government of India, 
attached to the staff of the Dalai Lama on the latter’s trip to India, author of 
an English-Tibetan dictionary published by the University of Calcutta in 
1919, and lecturer in Tibetan at the University of Calcutta from 1920 until 
his death in 1922. 

Fundamental to the thinking of this book is the Hindu-Buddhist convic- 
tion that all of life’s stages are controlled by the kind of karma (or character) 
that one has developed. “As a man’s desire is, so is his destiny:’ The numerous 
“peaceful” and “wrathful” deities that the “dead” person sees as he passes out 
of this phase of existence into another phase, as with all the other hallucina- 
tions described in detail in the chapters, are recognized as products of the 
person’s own psyche (or conscious and unconscious mind). The universe in 
which man lives is the universe he “constructs”; how to see the projections 
for what they are and thus gain insight (release from samsara) is the goal of 
the lamaist technique of trying to guide the deceased through the Bardo plane. 

What once must have seemed fantastic jargon and wild imaginings to the 
western mind can now be regarded as evidence of how centuries ago there 
were “depth psychologists” who were trying to probe the mysteries of being, 
becoming, “psychic heredity” and the ithe. Depth psychology and psycho- 
analysis may never become sciences in the precise sense of the term, but at 
least they — along with such writings as this—can continually remind the 
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conceptually-oriented person that large areas of human experience remain 
yet to be plumbed. F.H.R. 


Tue Upanisnaps: Aitareya and Brihadaranyaka. Translated from the Sanskrit 
by Swami Nikhilananda. Harper & Bros., N. Y. pp. xi-392. $6.00. 

The Upanishads, like Indian religion, are a jungle of scrub, weeds, and an 
occasional cluster of exotic and beautiful flowers — writings in which philo- 
sophical insights mingle with sacrificial ritual, magic, endless repetition, local 
allusion, glorification of the priest caste, success secrets, and even birth-control 
formulas. If the western reader is to make anything out of this literature and 
come out edified, rather than bewildered or wearied, he must be provided, 
not only with a translation into the vernacular idiom, but also possess a 
detailed and running commentary of the whole. It was with this need in 
mind that Swami Nikhilananda ventured upon a new translation of the chief 
Upanishads, the first volume of which appeared in 1949. The third in the 
series, now off the press, comprises two of the most important among the 
Vedantist scriptures. The attempt to make the whole clear, if not always 
savory, to the English reader has been eminently successful: nothing has been 
left in the upper air of esoteric vagueness. Allusions are explained and there 
is a line-by-line commentary which sometimes, in an effort to maintain lucid- 
ity, descends to the truistic. In light of the enormous advance in scientific 
anthropology, i it is perhaps unfortunate that the author has seen fit to employ 
as his source of running commentary the work of Sankaracharya, propounder 
of absolute monism, who lived in the eighth century; but aside from this, there 
is little to be asked for. Among the gems to be found by the explorer of this 
volume, the following are at least suggestive: 

In the beginning (all) this verily was Atman only, one and without 

a second. (19) 

Who is He whom we worship, thinking: “This is Atman?”. . . It is 

the heart and mind. (37f.) 

Consciousness is Brahman. (39) 

Lead me from the unreal to the real. From darkness lead me to light. 

From death lead me to immortality. (111) 


Of the original project one volume is still to appear. W.L. 


Meister Ecknart. Edited by James M. Clark. Thomas Nelson & Sons, Edin- 
burgh. pp. xii-267. 25 s. 

This volume is an anthology of twenty-five vernacular sermons by Eckhart, 
together with two of the documents used in the preacher’s trial. Professor 
Clark presents a full discussion of the friar as theologtan, philosopher, mystic, 
scholar, and poet. Eckhart’s favorite doctrines (the ‘ ‘spark of the soul” the 
“birth of the Son in the soul? etc.) are analyzed at some length. The aim 
throughout has been to understand Eckhart’s message and intent. 
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Whether or not we agree with Professor Clark’s interpretation of Eck- 
hartian doctrines, there is no doubt that the discussion is serious, scholarly, 
and clearly stated. The author finds both Neoplatonic and Thomistic strains 
in Eckhart without feeling that he must commit the friar’s philosophy to 
either of these strains. He criticizes those who, on the barest evidence, make 
of Eckhart a “precursor of the Reformation? a “Plotinian) “a pupil of 
Aquinas, orthodox in intention; etc.; all of which seems quite just. But it is 
difficult to grasp Professor Clark’s reason for arguing, even belittling, Aldous 
Huxley’s claim that Eckhart was a student of the “perennial philosophy’ Did 
Huxley really mean by this label a “mystic of the Hollywood variety” as 
the author claims? 

The volume belongs in any library where interest in mysticism and philos- 
ophy of religion flourish. There is no doubt of the power that was Eckhart’s. 
In addition to his mystical insight, he possessed an analytic mind worthy of 
the best in philosophy. His power shows, also, in his depth of sincerity and 
the evident degree of perfection achieved. These characteristics exert a com- 
bined influence on the reader. We feel challenged and, at the same time, 
comforted. We see the tangled thread of spiritual development before us, 
but we are not terrified by it; our valuings are found wanting, but we feel 
encouraged to experiment, to reach up to the higher valuings of the spirit; 
we sense our lack of nobility and imaginative concern in spiritual matters, 
but Eckhart assures us that we can learn. 

Eckhart exudes greatness. He invites us to be great. He stands over our 
shoulder like an older, loving brother who knows from his own experience 
what we could be if we had the heart and the stomach for it. He smiles and 
he gives us heart; he speaks and our intestines grow stronger. He can do this 
because he makes of what we fear something small. On hearing his counsel, 
we sense that such things as “sorrow; suffering” “sin?’ have neither the 
power nor the stature which we attribute to them. The spirit of man, in so 
far as it is the spirit of Truth and Love, can contain these things; even more, 
it can turn their bitterness to sweetness. W.HLA. 


” 6 


PurRITANISM IN OLD AND New Encianp. By Alan Simpson. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. pp. vii-126. $3.00. 


This refreshing analysis by an English scholar, who came from Oxford and 
war service to teach English history at Harvard, receives the joint sponsor- 
ship of Perry Miller of Harvard as well as that of the University of Chicago 
where this material was presented as the Walgreen Foundation Lectures. 
The author thus states his case: “Puritans were elect spirits, segregated 
from the mass of mankind by an experience of conversion, fired by the sense 
that God was using them to revolutionize human history, and committed to 
the execution of his Will” This movement was ethical and religious, and less 
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economic than is often assumed. Its immense energy drove the Puritans into 
various logical expressions, as (1) complete repudiation of society, like the 
Anabaptists; (2) the stressing of religious liberty in obedience to the laws of 
a government which while probably maintaining a state religion yet in turn 
grants freedom of worship; (3) a militant effort to establish God’s kingdom 
of righteousness, a Utopia, on earth; or (4) such a complete respect for the 
religious and political opinions of every person that one becomes a separatist, 
operating either alone or in a like-minded community. 

All these drives were essentially efforts at religious regeneration. Simpson 
sketches them especially through the experiences of the English-speaking 
world in the seventeenth century. In the homeland the development centered 
in the transitory union of the Scottish Covenanters, Parliament, and the 
Cromwellian “saints in arms” against Charles I, and in the sad outcome 
through which the victorious Puritans disagreed upon the character and 
management of the holy community which they seemed to have won by 
force; thereby they divided into factions which fell prey to a cynical 
monarchical Restoration held together by the lesser but more unified thrust 
of selfish expediency. 

{n the American colonies Puritanism was embodied in the men of the 
covenant at Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay, but it broke into fragments 
when enthusiasts like Roger Williams, Anne Hutchinson, and Samuel Gorton 
sought an antinomian religious freedom which they found lacking in the 
staid, conventional, and prosperous communities which had yielded to what 
Williams termed “the common trinity of the world — Profit, Preferment, 
Pleasure.” 

Although the Puritan crusade seemed bankrupt in 1660, it continued on 
in impulses like the moral separation of the Society of Friends, in Bunyan’s 
pilgrimage, and in the spiritual earnestness of the Wesleys and Jonathan 
Edwards. It was a strong influence in preparing for the limitation of the 
powers of government and for the effective expression of democratic self- 
rule, of education, and of social ethics. 

Deftly, through careful documentation, this study is a good example of 
the kind of interpretation which a graduate student can read both to make 
his own mental processes more orderly and to prepare himself for a written 
or oral examination which not only will win a degree but will also bring a 
thrill of joy to the heart of the most unimaginative pedagogue. These lec- 
tures, furthermore, deserve thoughtful consideration in the present day when 
peoples of various traditions engage in struggles between contemporary anal- 
ogous objectives and ideals, usually less grounded in theism. A study of history 
may show that moral character might well be made a test of political fitness, 
and that politics at its best should regenerate, communicate, and unite men, 
rather than split peoples into shifting companies of uncongenial crusaders, 
whether their iron, like that of Cromwell’s soldiers, is forged into swords, or 
in more modern guise is spun into curtains, satellites, and missiles. 


E.C. 
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Cuartes Westey anv His Corieacurs. By Charles Wesley Flint. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington. pp. viii-221. $3.75. 


Among the triumvirate of early Methodism—the Wesley brothers and George 
Whitefield—it is John Wesley who has commonly been kept at the center of 
the biographical stage. This volume, by a namesake of Charles, turns the 
tables and, in an account of the interlocking careers of the three men, puts 
emphasis on the younger Wesley. Some may be surprised at the ability of 
the author, a Methodist bishop, to maintain so objective a position in relating 
the unfavorable along with the more eulogistic facts and in appraising so 
judiciously the personalities and the controversial issues in which they were 
embroiled. The father, Samuel Wesley the elder, for instance, is reported to 
have used both the pipe and snuff, w hile the parsonage brewed its own ale. 
Here, as in other matters, including theology, we are admonished, we ought 
to consider the Wesleys within the context of the eighteenth and not the 
twentieth century. Whitefield and Charles Wesley, the author insists, need to 
be recognized as men of importance equal to John in diverse ways: White- 
field’s influence in the development of Methodism was “at least as great as 
that of the Wesleys;’ (54) while the songs of Charles were probably as potent 
as the campaign sermons of his brother in the spread of the revival. The 
Wesleys, he admits, broke canon law, and John was wrong in claiming that 
his college fellowship authorized him to preach wherever he wished. John 
stood for instantaneous conversion, while Charles “inclined towards gradual- 
ness:’ (97) John held for perfectionism, Charles opposed it. Of the two men 
the personality of Charles was the more winsome: “John botanized a flower, 
Charles smelt it”? (102) It was John, not Charles who was “naturally a little 
despot”’ (124) The former was more credulous of people, and more given to 
an interest in the preternatural and charismatic. The former lived on an even 
keel; Charles suffered from moods of morbid depression all his life. Of 
Charles’s importance, the author notes that “As a poet, Charles was contrary 
to his times and changed them. He gave new culture to England. He set the 
masses singing” (193) This volume covers a lot of ground, is simply told, 
and sustains interest to the end. W.L. 


FalTH AND Know ence. By John Hick. Cornell University Press, Ithaca. 
pp- Xix-221. $3.50. 


Very few significant books in the field of religion have been written within 
the last fifteen years which have dealt seriously with the epistemological 
problem. This has been due, in a large extent, to the recent trend in theology 
to lay claim to its truth on the grounds of self-validation which does not need 
rational or empirical support. In view of this tendency toward epistemological 
silence, it is refreshing to read a volume that comes to grips with the problem 
of religious knowledge. 
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Recognizing that logical demonstration fails to make the object of reli- 
gious faith “knowable;’ the author seeks to establish the “knowability” of the 
divine through human experience in which religious faith serves as the inter- 
pretive element within that experience. However, the problem of religious 
knowledge resolves itself into the kind of knowledge that is claimed to be 
experienced. For example, the author is most critical of the positions of James 
Ward and F. R. Tennant, who see a parallel between the “postulational” claim 
of scientific knowledge and the “faith” claim for religious knowledge. Pro- 
fessor Hick finds most offensive the tendency of Tennant, in particular, to 
give scientific and religious belief a common epistemological status. “For to 
the believer; the author contends, “faith is not a probability but a certainty; 
and to assimilate it to the ever-tentative theorizings of science, as something 
less certain than an accepted hypothesis in the physical sciences, would be to 
destroy it?’ (65) 

The crux of the issue is the author’s failure to relate satisfactorily, at least 
for this reviewer, the nature of religious faith to other experiences of cogni- 
tion. Without belaboring the author’s distinction between “significance” and 
“interpretation,” one of the basic issues is the role the mind, as an interpreting 
agent, plays in naming one type of experience a “God-experience” and another 
type of experience a “secular experience?’ Yet, in spite of the author’s very 
well-stated enunciation of the role of interpretation in all meaningful experi- 
ence, he concludes that the primary religious perception, as an apprehension 
of the divine within the believer’s experience, is a genuine divine-human 
encounter. If this be so, then how can the experience be a basic act of inter- 
pretation on the cognitive level, and at the same time be a “primary religious 
perception,’ or has the interpretive, as ordinarily conceived, lost its role and 
function? His answer to this dilemma denotes the immediacy of the interpre- 
tive function as he conceives it. “The theistic believer cannot explain how he 
knows the divine presence to be mediated through his human experience. He 
just finds himself interpreting his experience in this way. He lives in the 
presence of God, though he is unable to prove by any dialectical process that 
God exists” (132) 

Thus what has started out to be a conscious process of interpretation 
becomes almost an unconscious act of interpretation about which the believer 
can do little to interpret otherwise the primary datum of his experience. In the 
final chapter, the author discusses the Christian Faith. Here, through worship 
and service, the author finds that “the Christian faith takes on the quality of 
absolute certainty, which is knowledge” (217) This reviewer might add, if 
it is still to be faith, at its best, it is psychological certitude, not certainty. 

All serious students of religion and philosophy will not want to miss this 
important publication. It is a welcome and most-needed analysis of religion’s 


claim for “knowledge” 
J. Westey Ross 
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PRAYER IN Practice. By Romano Guardini. Pantheon Books, N.Y. pp. 229. 
$3.50. 
In his desire to anticipate every conceivable religious doubt arising in the 
Catholic mind, Monsignor Guardini readily admits that most people find 
praying unenjoyable, boring, and even embarrassing. Yet God and man are 
truly united, he insists, only by personal prayer, for only in the awakening of 
a “higher consciousness” of God are man’s spiritual needs satisfied. But indi- 
vidual prayer must be more than mere monologue, vague recitation, or spon- 
taneous inspiration; it must be willed, practiced, shaped by an inner discipline 
to a dynamic form reflecting life’s diversities. For although man cannot articu- 
late God’s “holiness,” he can and should experience it intensely. He must, 
therefore, guard against all resistance to prayer, even unconscious, as such 
resistance, whether due to reason, “common sense,’ or social pressure, is sinful. 
And in order to cope with the many disappointments that seemingly contra- 
dict “the working of Providence,’ he must grasp God’s holy design underlying 
the entire mechanistic world pattern. (161-63) For if our prayers sometimes 
appear to go unanswered in times of distress, increased faith brings the reali- 
zation that they are always heard —and granted, even in an unexpected 
manner. 

Man must realize, states the author, that cosmic processes, physical phe- 
nomena, and historical events perceptible to his limited powers are but God’s 
instruments. Yet man’s doubts will vanish only by his being convinced that 
God’s purpose is “right and salutary,’ and by his j joining individual prayer — 
despite its uniquely personal value — to liturgical worship. Only then are 
individual and corporate spirits linked and the “wholeness” of Christian life 
attained. 

Guardini has been particularly fortunate in his translator. Prince Leopold 
of Loewenstein-Wertheim has converted the original German into surpris- 
ingly simple, direct English. But the author’s failure to resolve numerous 
uncertainties intrinsic to the problem of prayer is obvious. Greater minds 
have made more serious attempts with only limited results. Complete success 
would have required articulating the virtually inexpressible, grasping the 
truly intangible, and even, perhaps, looking upon the invisible. It is hardly 
surprising, then, that Guardini’s accomplishment is a modest one. Yet almost 
every reader favorably disposed to organized religion should find some merit 
in his naked sincerity, spiritual fervor, and realistic grasp of human behavior. 

B.S. 


LANGUAGE AND THE CLASSICS IN LITERATURE 


Tue Orictns AND Prenistory oF Lancuace. By G. Révész. Philosophical 
Library, N.Y. pp. viil-240. $7.50. 

The fact that the age-old question of linguistic origin is thought of as a philo- 

sophical rather than a linguistic matter is underscored by the lack of attention 
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given to the original book, Ursprung und Vorgeschichte der Sprache (Bern, 
1946), in major American periodicals devoted to the study of language. No 
reviews appeared i in Language {Linguistic Society of America], International 
Journal of American Linguistics, or Word. Reviews by J. Vendryes, S. Ullman, 
and Bjorn Collinder appear in three widely recognized European periodicals 
and these writers are more or less sy mpathetic, although Collinder presents 
pointed objections to some of Révész’s general statements from the viewpoint 
of the philologist. Collinder also states (Studia Linguistica. 1949) that the 
domain of the philologist is such that the question of linguistic origin lies out- 
side its boundaries and that the philologist, therefore, should be thankful for 
Révész’s study. (118) In connection with this point, Révész admits that “Sheer 
lack of empirical evidence prevents our attaining any direct knowledge of 
the mental constitution of earliest men; we are similarly barred from any 
direct knowledge of the first beginnings of language” (Introduction) 

Undeterred by the limitations of the subject, Révész goes on toa lengthy 
examination and classification of previous theories of origin followed by a 
new functional theory of his own which he calls the contact theory. This 
concept is actually only one of a conglomeration of ideas derived from philo- 
sophical doctrine, previous theories of origin, certain concepts of nineteenth- 
century European linguistics, and what seems to be the author's personal 
metaphysics stemming from his proper field, psychology. It can be roughly 
summarized as the assumption that language began and developed with the 
beginning and development of human contact, resulting from an instinctive 
need for communication. Hence man and language are inseparable, and all 
statements to the contrary are self- contradictory. This theory is further 
characterized by division of contact into instinctive, mental, and emotional 
forms; three stages of language development (the call, the cry, and the word), 
three functions in language development (imperative, indicative, and inter- 
rogative) ; and three phases in language development (antecedent, archaic, 
and developed). 

Although Révész states several times that his new theory is based upon 
“living language,’ language students will find few references to specific lan- 
guages and to more recent findings in language scholarship. There seems to 
be, in one form or another, every thing relevant to the discussion of linguistic 
origin except a systematic discussion of language itself. Those interested in 
the history and organization of ideas will recognize the late psychologist’s 
talents, broad interests, and industry set forth in J. Butler’s readable transla- 
tion. Those occupied primarily with the study of language as an end in itself 
may recall the comment on the question of linguistic origin made by Louis 
H. Gray in his book Foundations of Language, “.. . psy chologists of different 
schools and representatives of the various social sciences have essayed to solve 
the problem with the qualifications of imagination and enthusiasm rather than 
with those of patient investigation of the data and history of language itself?” 


GeorGeE MoTHERWELL 
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Sopuoctes II. “Ajax;’ translated by John Moore; “The Women of Trachis,’ 
translated by Michael Jameson, “Electra; “Philoctetes;’ translated by David 
Grene. University of Chicago Press, Chicago. pp. vi-254. $3.75. 


This is part of The Complete Greek Tragedies, currently being published 
under the general editorship of David Grene and Richard Lattimore. All 
extant plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles, and eight of Euripides, are now 
available in this series. 

Each play is preceded by a short introduction: these are, in the main, ade- 
quate and helpful, though of course there are points which could not be 
treated within such narrow limits. The interested reader can easily find further 
references in abundance. 

The best discussion I know of the difficulties of translating Greek poetry 
into English is in the Oxford Book of Greek Verse in English. It is enough here 
to say that the problem is really insoluble, like squaring the circle, and that 
any translator must choose which to try to keep, and which regretfully to 
forgo, of the varied features which combine to make, say, a Greek tragedy 
the magnificent work of art it is. Only one who can read the original is com- 
petent to judge any given version. 

These translations are printed to look like poetry, with marginal line 
numbers to show where one is in respect to the Greek. But there is no definite 
metrical pattern, though much of the time an iambic pentameter seems just 
around the corner. Occasionally the diction is prosaic and colloquial, but some 
passages are really very fine, e.g., Electra’s speech on page 130, or the choral 
song on pages 144-5. In sum, we have here a fresh and vigorous version which 
deserves to be widely read. ARTHUR Haro_p WESTON 


Dante’s OTHER Wor p. By Bernard Stambler. New York University Press, 
N.Y. pp. xviii-392. $6.50. 

Dante’s place in the literary world has long been established and universally 
accepted. The title of his great epic, the Divine Comedy, is known to every 
schoolchild. Yet, if an actual count of those who have read the entire poem 
could be made, it would probably reveal a curiously small number. Students 
often get through the “Inferno” only to bog down in the “Purgatory;’ and 
it is only occasionally that a scholarly-minded person will continue his way 
through the “Paradise” The path down into the “Inferno” is not too difficult 
to follow, but it becomes increasingly difficult to toil upward through the 
other two sections. Symbolism becomes more and more distinct in the upward 
movement. Assistance in the form of commentaries and carefully prepared 
notes becomes more necessary as the path approaches the “Paradise” 

It is of interest to know that the “City of Florence established a chair for 
the study of the Commedia ..? just fifty-two years after the death of Dante, 
with Boccaccio as the first lncohone. Other cities followed the Florence lead 
within a very few years, and except for a period of years during the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries, there has always been a certain enthusiasm for 
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the Divine Comedy. This enthusiasm is distinct in the twentieth century, 
partially as a result of such studies as those of T. S. Eliot (dealing chiefly with 
the poetry), Etienne Gilson (Dante the Philosopher), and now this present 
volume. Each study has added something of value to the understanding of 
the poem. 

Bernard Stambler’s Dante’s Other World approaches the material from 
the point of view of the question, “What can Dante mean to me, the modern 
reader of a Medieval poet?” He suggests that for a careful reading of Dante 
two guides are needed. The first is a series of “notes, charts, and maps” to be 
studied for the identification of persons, places, and things. The second is a 
person who has traveled the road before who selects and locates “vantage 
points which provide the finest vistas and those tangled intersections where 
the path is obscured, and then tries to describe the easiest and most direct 
ways to and beyond these points.” 

After a most useful discussion of the “Environs of the Commedia? the 
major portion deals with the “Purgatory” which Mr. Stambler calls “a guide 
to the Divine Comedy” The author becomes a sort of second Vergil to the 
reader, directing his path, canto by canto, through the second portion of the 
poem. It is the most detailed and carefully plotted study of this section of the 
epic that has yet been published. To follow Mr. Stambler through the cantos 
is to gain a fuller understanding and appreciation of the problems which 
confront all readers. 

Though not easy reading, this work is, in many ways, a splendid addition 
to Dante scholarship. The author has carefully documented his findings, and 


has presented an excellent series of footnotes, as well as aw orking bibliography. 
It is a commendable study and should prove worth-w hile to all students not 
only of Dante but of medieval literature. WA_TER M. CritTTENDEN 


Nicuotas Riptey: A Biocrapny. By Jasper G. Ridley. Longmans, Green 
& Co., N.Y. pp. 453. $3.50. 
The author of this fine study of one of the great leaders of the English 
Reformation is a direct descendant of Nicholas Ridley’ s favorite sister, Eliza- 
beth. Like his celebrated ancestor, Jasper Ridley attended the Sorbonne; 
unlike Nicholas, who was a Cambridge man through and through, Jasper i is 
an Oxonian, a product of Magdalen College. He writes with great care, giving 
ample documentation from primary sources in the best historical tradition. 
Under his skillful hand, the figure of Nicholas Ridley emerges as that of a 
man whose first love was scholarship, a scholarship w hich led him finally and 
almost inevitably in the fold of the Protestant Reformers. Serving as chaplain 
to Archbishop Thomas Cranmer, he later advanced to the Sees of Rochester 
and London and an outspoken Protestant position, being an incisive critic of 
the doctrine of transubstantiation in the Eucharist. Ridley’s major theological 
contributions to the Reformation in England are given detailed treatment by 
the author, with particular reference to the work Ridley and Cranmer did 
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together on the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI ( 1552) and the Forty-two 
Articles (1553). His martyrdom under Mary Tudor in 1555, when he was 
burned at the stake in Oxford, along with Bishop Hugh Latimer, brings the 
volume to a stunning (an almost too abrupt) conclusion. This reviewer is of 
the opinion that a final chapter, taking full measure of the man and of his 
influences upon subsequent developments in English history, would have been 
helpful to the general reader. The volume has a full bibliography vf works 
cited and a better-than-average index. J. Ocpen HorrMan, JR. 


Episcopalian Center on Campus 


SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY AND THE ELIZABETHAN Compromise. By Paul N. 
Siegel. New York University Press, N.Y. pp. xvi-243. $5.00. 

The thesis of Professor Siegel’s book is 
that the Elizabethan social order was based on a social, political, and 
religious compromise dependent on the fact that the old pre-Tudor 
aristocracy, the new Tudor aristocracy, and the bourgeoisie balanced 
one another in strength and that the continuation of this compromise 
was rendered impossible when the bourgeoisie grew in power after 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada. The destruction of the Elizabethan 
compromise brought out questionings of the Christian humanist 
world view, a rationalization of the social position of the new aris- 
tocracy, that dominated the thought of the time. Shakespearean 
tragedy expresses this world view and the philosophical and emo- 
tional reverberations caused by the breaking up of its material basis. 
(vii-viil) 

Of the ten chapters, five are devoted to backgrounds and five are devoted 
to a discussion of Shakespearean tragedy in general and a detailed study of 
Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, and King Lear. The first five chapters reveal 
wide reading in Elizabethan economic and social history. They vary in 
interest. Readers trained in the disciplines Professor Siegel draws upon will 
find them superficial. Beginners may find them suggestive, and the bibliog- 
raphies to these chapters are good for those seeking guidance. The chapters 
on the plays are intelligent. The author is a good reader, but there is practically 
nothing in them that could not have been written by a Shakespearean scholar 
without specialized training in the economic and social history of the period. 
That is, no real connection between the first and second halves of the book 
is established. Occasionally a concluding paragraph tries to establish a rela- 
tion (118), but one is not convinced. 

The author is influenced by the Christian interpreters of Shakespeare, 
particularly G. Wilson Knight, with the result that there is some straining 
of interpretation in that direction. I am certain that Shakespeare was a 
Christian and that Christianity had a strong hold on Elizabethan audiences, 
but I wonder about the inferences to be drawn from sentences like this one: 
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“Macbeth, welcoming Duncan to the banquet in his castle, plays the part of 
Judas at the Last Supper; the murder of Duncan is accompanied by an eclipse 
of the sun and an earthquake, as was the crucifixion?’ There are also numerous 
attempts to read the “mind” of Elizabethan audiences, a mind, I suspect, con- 
structed chiefly by literary historians, probably having very little resemblance 
to the true minds of the audiences of Shakespeare’s plays. 

The book is well designed and has an index. AEROL ARNOLD 


Tue INTELLECTUAL DeveLopMENT oF JoHN Mitton. By Harris F. Fletcher. 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana. pp. 469. $7.50. 


This book is the first volume ef a projected two-volume study of Milton, 
“surveying his entire life including his ancestry, and then putting him in his 
proper setting in connection with the educational processes to which he was 
subjected ...an attempt to find the intellectual significance of the experiences 
through which Milton passed... not exactly another biography and not en- 
tirely an account of his formal education?” ( Preface) The actual limits of the 
study are from the beginnings to Milton’s complete blindness in 1654; Volume 
I goes to 1625. Thus it deals with the period of Milton’s life which is least 
documented and therefore most invites hypothetical reconstruction. 

The title perhaps promises more than the book actually can provide. 
Granted that there are problems still to be solved concerning the young 
Milton’s early education and reading, it is nevertheless doubtful that a pains- 
taking re-examination of all the available evidence, either direct or circum- 
stantial, will yield more than tentative support to broad conjectures. The 
major limitation, indeed, lies in the fact that a great many of Professor 
Fletcher’s latest conclusions on the subject remain interesting surmises rather 
than fully demonstrated facts. For example, in Chapter 16 on Hebrew Study, 
he discusses the translation exercises used to train English schoolboys, and 
concludes that the young Milton probably learned to translate selected Psalms 
from English to Latin, from Latin to Greek, and from Greek to Hebrew. 
Unfortunately, if Milton ever did write Hebrew verse, no records have sur- 
vived, and the conjecture, while plausible enough, remains unverifiable. Or 
again, in Chapter 10, he presents Thomas Young, a tutor and scholar from 
Scotland, as one of the most influential of Milton’s “sundry masters at home?’ 
The evidence for Young’s position in relation to the Milton family is wholly 
circumstantial, and Professor Fletcher himself can only suggest a number of 
“possibilities.” (149) Yet by the end of the chapter, he writes of Young’s 
specific influence as if it were established fact. 

The book’s main value may lie in its usefulness as a synthesis of a large 
body of existing material relating to the theories and practices of education, 
and the state of learning in Renaissance England. The material, however, is 
too closely organized in terms of Professor Fletcher’s theories and arguments 
for the book to be readily usable as a standard reference work. Nevertheless, 
the volume assembles a great deal of background information on a variety of 
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both general and very specialized subjects, many of which are valuable sup- 
plements to T. W. Baldwin’s study of much the same area, William Shake- 
spere’s Small Latine & Lesse Greeke (1944). Burton O. KurtH 


FRANKLIN AND His FreNcH ConTeMporariks. By Alfred Owen Aldridge. New 
York University Press, N.Y. pp. 260. $4.75. 

Based upon two years of research in France, Professor Aldridge’s book pre- 
sents a detailed examination of Franklin’s reputation there from 1751 to 1790. 
It was, of course, Franklin’s electrical experiments that first brought him to 
the attention of the Frenchmen. Some of his views on economics were re- 
ported as early as 1767, and his “Way to Wealth? a selection from Poor 
Richard’s Almanack, was translated in 1773. But it was Franklin’s arrival in 
France in December, 1776, as diplomatic representative of the United States, 
which excited general interest in this shrewd philosopher who represented a 
new country and the ideas associated with it. It was his personal presence in 
France for the next nine years which made a new translation of the “Way to 
Wealth” popular, which gave currency to anecdotes and minor writings, and 
which made Franklin a frequent figure in French poetry, fiction, and drama. 
Despite Franklin’s wide acquaintance with French people, Professor Aldridge 
thinks he had no real awareness of the imminence of the French Revolution, 
which saddened the last year of his life. His support of a unicameral legislature 
in Pennsylvania, however, was influential in setting up the French National 
Assembly, and his attack on the establishment of the American Society of 
Cincinnatus was used in France to support attacks on all aristocratic institu- 
tions. The death of Franklin in 1790 was dramatically announced to the 
National Assembly by Mirabeau, and that body declared three days of official 
mourning. Numerous eulogies were published in France, while in America 
there was only the lukewarm pronouncement by Franklin’s enemy, William 
Smith. “From the perspective of the end of the eighteenth century,’ Professor 
Aldridge concludes, “France, not the United States, would seem to be the 
country of Franklin” This volume turns up fresh evidence on the details of 
publication and translation in France of Franklin’s numerous works. It would 
be more useful to the general reader, however, with a clearer outline of 
Franklin’s official accomplishments and his relation with the French court, 
and perhaps even a resume of the seventy years of Franklin’s life before he 
went to France in 1776. B. R. McEvperry, Jr. 


SeLecteD Poems or WiLu1AM Brake. Edited by F. W. Bateson. The Mac- 
millan Co., N. Y. pp. xxx-144. $2.00. 

No one who has ever read Blake has failed to be moved by the simplicity of 
such lines as the following from Te Songs of Innocence, 

Little Lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee? 

Gave thee life, and bid thee feed 

By the stream and o’er the mead? (“The Lamb”) 
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or impressed by the majesty and imagination of these lines from “Auguries 
of Innocence,’ 


To see a World in a grain of sand, 

And a Heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And Eternity in an hour. 


If the sun and moon should doubt, 
They’d immediately go out. 


The sweep of his vision is remarkable, especially as it is seen in his lyrics, in 
which form he is among the finest poets in the world. When he turned to 
the prophetic field, however, he failed to reach a comparable poetic level. 
The lyrics are relatively few in number, and it is this portion of Blake which 
Mr. Bateson has collected for the present volume. Aside from a few excerpts, 
the Prophetic Books are omitted. The reason for this is that the editor feels 
“the proper way to approach Blake’s Prophetic Books is through the lyrics.’ 
One of Blake’s “Aphorisms,’ 


Great Things are done when men and mountains meet 
This is not done by jostling in the street, 


would have been a worthy text for this volume. When Mr. Bateson surveyed 
the various printings of Blake’s poetry he found little or no attempt at explica- 
tion or critical notes. Thus Mr. Bateson, as the man, met the poetry of Blake, 
as the mountain. The “great thing” accomplished is this small volume which 
will be useful to all readers of Blake from now on. Certainly the best part of 
this edition is the latter third of the book which contains a fuller critical 
explication than can be found in any printing of the poems of comparable 
size. These notes are stated clearly, and add beautifully to a fuller understand- 
ing of the related poems. 

In lieu of a bibliography, Mr. Bateson has presented a list of the most sig- 
nificant studies of Blake since S. Foster Damon’s William Blake, His Philos- 
ophy and Symbols, printed in 1924. The list includes the work of Mona 
Wilson, Northrop Frye, Geoffrey Keynes and Edwin Wolf, David V. Erdman, 
and Stanley Gardner. These scholars have given Blake a new status. Matthew 
Arnold had praised him but was unable to bring himself to overlook the charge 
of madness which most people considered true. A. E. Housman called him 
“the most poetical of all poets” because of his madness. 

Mr. Bateson is to be congratulated on this little volume, and there is reason 
to believe that the reader who studies it will gain a deeper and clearer under- 
standing of the lyrics of Blake. 


W.M.C. 
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On tue Poetry or Keats. By E. C. Pettit. Cambridge University Press, N.Y. 
Pp. Vili-395. $6.50. 

A hundred years ago Keats was admired by a few, despised by many, and 
completely unknown to most readers in the English-speaking world. But since 
the publication of his first biography by Lord Houghton in 1848 his fame has 
spread until today almost every student speaking English has heard of him, 
and many have come to feel an absorbed interest in his life and work. In the 
past thirty or forty years a magnificent array of books testifying to this 
interest has appeared. They include the first great biography of ‘the poet by 
Sir Sidney Colvin (1917), Amy Lowell’s two-volume biography (1925), Pro- 
fessor W. J. Bate’s thorough study of Keats’s stylistic development (1945), 
Professor H. E. Rollins’ two-volume edition of the papers of the Keats circle 
(1948), M. B. Forman’s fine edition of the letters (1935), Professor H. W. 
Garrod’s almost-definitive edition of the poetry (1939), and most impressive 
of all as far as the eye is concerned, the eight-volume edition of the poetical 
works and other writings edited by H. B. Forman and revised by his son in 
1936 (the Hampstead edition). I omit scores of other books, hundreds of 
scholarly articles, a special bibliography (Prof. J. MacGillivray’s), and an 
MLA volume analyzing recent research on the poet and his work. 

It is safe to say that all the poems, letters, and documents concerning Keats 
and likely to be of any great significance have now been published. But the 
work of scholarly and critical interpretation is continuing and must continue 
so long as Keats is read. Every generation must interpret the work in the light 
of its discoveries and its needs. 

Mr. Pettit’s bouk is one of these works of critical interpretation. It is diffi- 
cult to say just what it accomplishes, for, as its author recognizes in his preface, 
there is always danger that such a work will turn out to be “a shapeless collec- 
tion of miscellaneous essays.’ By and large the author’s chief aims seem to be 
to combat the view that Keats was a poet of philosophic profundity (a neo- 
Platonist), to show how in a number of instances a poem grew out of the 
poet’s sensory experiences (both with literature and with life), to show that 
several authors (Sir Walter Scott particularly) influenced Keats in the writing 
of several poems (especially “The Eve of St. Agnes”), and to analyze at great 
length the meaning of Endymion. Often the book merely repeats what better- 
known scholars and critics have already said. It is often w ordy and dull. In 
spots it is ungrammatical. One sentence contains two misspellings: “That is 
why,’ Mr. Pettit writes, “he reminds us of Shakespeare, just as Shelly [i.e., 
Shelley] ... reminds us of Spencer [i.e., Spenser]? (142) Mr. Pettit calls Mrs. 
F. M. Owen “Mrs. F. W. Owen?’ (143) He sometimes uses the work of other 
scholars without acknowledgment. Still, most of these faults are trivial, and 
his work as a whole is written with modesty, good sense, and critical insight. 
He is especially effective in demolishing some of the extreme views advocated 
by Earl R. Wasserman and J. Middleton Murry. 


H. E. Brices 
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PierrE-Jos—EPH ProupHon: A Biocrapuy. By George Woodcock. The Mac- 
millan Co., N.Y. pp. 292. $5.75. 


Proudhon, journalist by training and social reformer by profession, is the 
forgotten man among those radicals of the nineteenth century who stood 
out for a new deal and is remembered, if at all, as the author of such aphorisms 
s “Property is theft” and “God is evil) neither of which meant what it 
seemed to say. Although this man, at once logically erratic, dedicated in soul 
to the point of martyrdom and unprepared for the era of monolithic indus- 
trialism, lived through a stormy career, he was not an exponent of violence. 
“I am no agent of discord)’ he wrote, “no firebrand of sedition ...I build no 
system, I ask an end of privilege, the abolition of slavery, equality of rights, 
and the reign of law? Woodcock’s biography is timely, and it is interesting 
reading; it is the story of the first European to adopt the pejorative name of 
“anarchist,” who, in his combination of individualism and belief in the solidity 
of moral law, stood apart from Comte — who submerged the individual in the 
mass; from Stirner who spoke for cynical selfishness; and from Marx with 
whom he struggled for some years for the control of the First International. 
Marx was infuriated by the moralism and implicit idealism in Proudhon’s 
writings and attacked him at the point of his chief weakness — his tendency 
to inconsistency and, with the passing of time, change of doctrine. Proudhon, 
in turn, referred to Marx as “the tapeworm of socialism)’ criticizing both 
the amoral materialism of the Communist movement and its tendency to vio- 
lence and class dictatorship. He saw existing European institutions as the 
enemy of mankind: “Empire, Legitimacy, quasi-Legitimacy, Jacobinism, 
moderate Republic, Church, University, magistrates, and military, are all the 
same thing. They are always the negation of freedom and justice, they are 
always the enemy:’ (199) Basically, however, Proudhon stood for the indi- 
viduality and autonomy of the little man and w orker, whether peasant farmer 
or artisan. Primarily he sought for every farmer inalienable land of his own 
and for every worker free credit w hereby he and his fellows could establish 
small industrial plants. Curiously, he opposed the scheme for a graduated 
income tax. At more than one point, the author notes, he was in contact 
“with the personalist tradition that embraced Kierkegaard and Dostoevsky”; 
for while he rebelled against the dogmatism of the church, he never became 
materialistic and considered a certain religiosity and vague spiritual mysticism 
the eternal possession of the human soul. (205) Following Hauptmann, it is 
pointed out that “while the Germans regarded antireligious propaganda as a 
necessary part of their revolutionary program, almost all the leading French 
socialists claimed at least a quasi-religious inspiration” (go) Engels declared 
that the French Communists were Christians. This book is well written and 
informative; it brings an interesting figure out of the limbo of mythology 
and the graveyard of lost memories. 


W.L. 
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Parisian Sketcues. By Henry James. Edited by Leon Edel and Ilse Lind. 
New York University Press, N.Y. pp. xxxvii-262. $5.00. 

In 1875-76 Henry James contributed twenty letters on Paris to the New York 
Tribune, discontinuing the series when Whitelaw Reid, the publisher, sug- 
gested that the letters be made more popular in tone and content. To this 
James replied, “I don’t know how and I couldn’t learn how? The introduc- 
tion to this edition of the letters, the first reprinting of the complete series, 
makes clear how this experience lingered in James’s mind to symbolize the 
antithesis between the world of journalism‘and the world of literature, which 
he treated in such stories as “The Next Time?’ and The Reverberator. The 
letters have, however, a wider interest. Written when James was thirty-two, 
they give a lively account of the plays, the books, and the pictures that at- 
tracted attention in the Paris of five years after the Franco-Prussian War. James 
was often pleased by the quality of French acting, but seldom by the plays. 
He found Kean, a dramatization of the life of the great Shakespearean actor, 
absurd. Chevaliers de la Patrie, a play on the American Civil War, with 
Abraham Lincoln and Stonewall Jackson as characters, he described as a 
“brave burlesque: Sardou, then at the height of his career as a prolific play- 
wright, James thought “consummately clever? but objected that in all his 
plays “you will not find a trace of a personal conviction, of a moral emotion, 
of an intellectual temperament, of anything that makes the ‘atmosphere’ of 
a work” Of the panoramic military paintings then in vogue, James is more 
appreciative than one might expect, but the great exhibition of the impres- 
sionists in 1876 led him to conclude that impressionist doctrines were “incom- 
patible, in an artist’s mind, with first-rate talent”— an opinion he later revised. 
His political comments, though infrequent, seem more perceptive. The Third 
Republic was then in process of organization, and amid the confusion he saw 
many hopeful signs. James’s own tone may be inferred from his objection to 
a prominent French political writer: “He is essentially what the French call 
a frondeur —a faultfinder; his criticism is always restrictive and denuncia- 
tory, never suggestive or inspiring, and he lacks supremely Matthew Arnold’s 
famous requisite of ‘sweetness: ” In Taine’s volume on the Old Regime, James 
is shocked by the picture of corruption that preceded the French Revolution, 
but notes as well that analysis of the bad effects of the Revolution is overdue. 
In presenting these letters to a new public, the editors have provided an 
informative introduction, an appendix containing all correspondence between 
James and the publisher of the Tribune, and full annotation of the situations 
and persons alluded to by James. B. R. McE. 


A Toucu oF THE Poet. By Eugene O’ Neill. Yale University Press, New Haven. 
pp- 1&2. $3.75. 

This play is a disappointment after Long Day’s Journey into Night. It shows 

in comparison a contrived, theatrical quality —the passions seem fabricated. 

As one critic has remarked, O’Neill does not seem to believe in his story 
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himself. But, though people tend to forget it, O'Neill was essentially a man of 
the theater, the theater of greasepaint and canvas. A Touch of the Poet shows 
him developing a theatrical method, especially a salty Irish comedy, rather 
different from that which he had followed in his plays produced before 
World War II. Also, as the only drama so far to appear of the nine-play cycle 
on which he was working in the late thirties and forties, it gives some idea 
of what that monumental family history contained. (He destroyed most of 
this cycle before his death.) 

Like The Iceman Cometh, this play deals with the problem of self-delu- 
sion. As in the earlier play, all the action takes place in a sitting-room behind a 
bar, though the scene is not now modern New York but New England in 
1828. Cornelius Melody, son of an Irish peasant who made money, has been 
raised a gentleman and has distinguished himself as a British officer under 
Wellington. Discharged because of a duel, he has sunk to being a poverty- 
ridden keeper of a tavern. While his wife serves as cook and his daughter as 
waitress, he refuses to recognize his new state, still living his role of gallant 
gentleman, strutting about in his uniform and acting the squire before the 
local Irish riffraff, who happily consume his liquor. His wife uncomplpiningly 
acts as drudge, clinging to her pride in her love for him. His daughter, Sara, 
however, contemptuously urges him to see himself as he is, and boasts that 
she is a realist and will marry for money. Upstairs is a young scion of a 
prominent Yankee family, Simon Harford, who has attempted a Thoreau- 
like existence in a nearby cabin only to fall ill. Sara, with mixed motives, has 
undertaken to care for him, and the two are rapidly falling in love. Melody 
assumes that Harford’s father will soon be making a marriage settlement. 
When instead the senior Harford offers to buy him and Sara off, he sallies 
forth with a drunken companion to duel the Yankee. They are intercepted 
by the police, ignominiously beaten, and jailed. Returning in a nearly trau- 
matic state, Melody confesses his folly, assumes the role of a peasant, and 
lapses into a heavy brogue, declaring that his old self is dead. Meanwhile Sara, 
also humiliated, has seduced Simon, only to discover herself really in love. 
She too now knows pride in love, and w ill share a modest livelihood with the 
disinherited young man. 

The closing scene, involving Melody’s sudden change, reads more like a 
histrionic drama of the nineteenth century than a credible account of agonized 
people. Also, probably because the play was conceived as a part of a cycle, it 
contains some irrelevant material; Simon’s mother tells Sara an involved his- 
tory of the Harford family that has little bearing on the current situation. The 
playwright developed the characterizations of the Harfords much more than 
he needed for this play; he obviously had thought about them a great deal. 

One could infer, in Sara’s affirmation and Melody’s aw akening, that 
O'Neill had found finally that love, not self-deception, makes life endurable. 
But the play is too theatrical to be taken seriously. On the stage, however, it 
should be effective. D. B. PALLETTE 
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T. S. Exior’s Poetry anp Piays. By Grover Smith, Jr. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. pp. xii-338. $6.00. 

Allusions are so important in T. S. Eliot’s poetry, lyrical and dramatic, that 
explicators have long been busy with them. Professor Smith has assimilated 
the best of that scholarship and has made a remarkable addition to it. As the 
title indicates, he has studied Eliot's “sources?” a great many of them not pre- 
viously identified, for their relevance to the meaning of the poetry. He has 
written meaningfully not only about individual passages but also about Eliot’s 
ideas as a whole. 

Smith says, “The words of almost any poem reach beyond their context 
to bring in from etymology and special usage, meanings to contradict or 
qualify their direct sense,’ and that “Language is enriched by its traditional 
associations, not least with the verse of previous poets:’ Moreover, he believes 
that in Eliot’s technique the * ‘permanently most valuable” element is “the 
symbolism of his imagery?’ That symbolism, he argues, is exact, not vague — 
except in “The Hollow Men” and “Ash Wednesday,’ Therefore, it is essen- 
tial to understand its references. Smith is, in fact, annoyed when Eliot’s own 
commentaries are not precise enough, when, for instance, the notes to The 
Waste Land are impressionistic or the identification of characters in “Animula” 
remains enigmatic. 

The “sources” which Smith investigates are of two main sorts—parallel 
passages in literature (not always English) and mythic archetypes such as 
Frazer, Weston, and Jung have described. Both help to establish senses, figura- 
tive ones especially, latent in Eliot’s words. Although Smith’s keen ear and 
retentive memory enable him to detect some very faint “echoes; and although 
his interpretations of “ambivalent” symbols seem arbitrary at times, he has 
produced an invaluable glossary of allusions. Some day it would be useful to 
have a variorum edition of Eliot in which the variations would be the “sources.” 

Smith corrects a number of misinterpretations of specific lines. He shows, 
for instance, that the allusions to Agamemnon in “Sweeney among the Night- 
ingales” and to Elizabeth I in The Waste Land do not imply the superiority 
of the past to the present. And he very ably relates particular i images to others 
that anticipate or reflect them. It is by this means that he arrives at a persuasive 
interpretation of Eliot’s philosophy. To this end he proceeds chronologically, 
except that he places Four Quartets last, after the five plays. He says at the out- 

t, “The early poetry ... depicts attitudes typical also of the later)’ for Eliot 
has always been concerned with “the gap between the actual and the ideal?’ (3) 
And he is able to show how Eliot narrowed the gap, “The pattern of ultimate 
reconciliation in Four Quartets, envisioning the redemption of time through 
knowledge of the One in the many, the eternal in the temporal’ (292) But by 
now Smith forgets his first observation, which still holds: Eliot, in this poem 
and in the plays which were written after it, still abhors the gap. 

The plays, being much less allusive than the poems, do not require exhaus- 
tive annotation. Smith’s concern with sources, however, impels him to trace 
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resemblances between The Family Reunion, The Cocktail Party, and The 
Confidential Clerk and their respective sources in Aeschylus and Euripedes. 
Although he explains Eliot’s themes very well, he unnecessarily complicates 
the task by trying to accommodate irrelevant details from the “originals” The 
role of the Eumenides in The Family Reunion is especially troublesome on 
this account, and the identification of O'Reilly, the psychiatrist in The Cock- 
tail Party, with Hercules serves no purpose. 

Smith’s evaluations of Eliot’s work are, in my opinion, sound. He admires 
the technical and intellectual achievements and yet can single out the weak- 
nesses — including excessive multiplications of allusions. His book does not 
deal with the poetry and plays in all respects. Much more might have been 
said about diction and rhythm, for instance, and about Eliot’s adaptation of 
his sources, but future books can build on this one. Eveazer Lecky 


Romantic Imace. By Frank Kermode. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. xi-171. 
$3.75. 
Following T. E. Hulme and T. S. Eliot, other “antiromantic” critics have both 
extolled the poetic function of imagery and lamented that “dissociation of 
sensibility” which is said to have afflicted western man since the mid-seven- 
teenth century: Professor Kermode believes that, in effect, all these critics 
have unwittingly taken a romantic position. In the dissociation doctrine, he 
sees “a Symbolist attempt to explain why the modern world resists works of 
art that testify to the poet’s special, anti-intellectual [imagist] way of knowing 
truth” (143) The extolling and the lamenting, it turns out, are alike con- 
nected with a third sentiment—the romantic belief in the artist’s isolation. 

This collection of eight essays of unequal length and fullness states 
Kermode’s case more provocatively than convincingly. It links the critical 
opinions of Blake and Coleridge with those of Arnold, Pater, Wilde, Symons 
(and through him the French Symbolists), and with those of Yeats and Pound. 
It shows that for a number of these writers, images were as ineffable as dead 
faces, female bodies, dancers, or trees. Its sharpest focus is upon Yeats, with 
an essay for each of four poems. 

Except for a narrow interpretation of “In Memory of Major Robert 
Gregory,’ the chapters on Yeats are illuminating, as are the details selected 
from the history of criticism. But the genetic fallacy creeps in. Current views 
of imagery are questioned because of their origins. They are questioned, too, 
because of their supposed association with the doctrine of dissociation. The 
doctrine, as Kermode ably demonstrates in the final essay, is indefensible— 
but not, I think, indispensable to the defense of i imagery. 

The version of this final essay which appeared in The Kenyon Review 
(Spring 1957) was shorter and less sweeping. It said “image of art” instead of 
“Image” and “the Image or Symbol” instead of “the Image’ It did not 
capitalize so often and, on the whole, it was about a mode of poetry rather 
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than a poetic device. Apparently, as Kermode prepared his book for publica- 
tion, he erased an important distinction. 

Professor Kermode, nevertheless, has helped to clear the way for a better 
theory of the language of poetry than we yet have. Although he underrates 
the image, he rightly questions its autonomy. E. L. 


THE BOOK ABROAD 


Encyclopédie Frangaise. Teme XIX. Philosophie-Religion. Dirigée par Gaston 
Berger. Société Nouvelle de Encyclopédie Frangaise, Librairie Larousse 
Paris. 19.02 —3 to 19.Z—3. 


This new and great undertaking to meet the needs of contemporary thought 
comes at a critical moment in the history of western civilization. Even more 
momentous for the world at large than the original Encyclopédie, edited by 
Diderot and aided by the philosophers of his time, is this new Encyclopédie 
edited by Gaston Berger. It is more momentous because, while the eighteenth 
century faced the shifting of religious tradition and the advance of material- 
istic science, the present century witnesses the culmination of that early 
movement in modern dialectical materialism, unfavorable both to religion and 
to moral values and democracy. The successes of materialistic science, under 
the reign of relativity, have landed us in a new sense of the impoverishment 
that arises from the attempt to omit the moral and spiritual values as 
phenomena of reality. A return to these values cannot be by the traditions of 
the eighteenth century, but by a new and lively accommodation of the old 
values to the new circumstances of our age: the spiritual demands of a new 
age threatened with extinction unless there shall arise a new kingdom of the 
spirit. 

To Americans, enamored of what is falsely taken as “the scientific spirit; 
the modern emphasis by the great thinkers of France upon the spirit will 
occasion surprise, so impervious have many scientists been to the silent 
changes which have taken place even in scientific thought. These have ren- 
dered obsolete the old Absolutes, both of science and religion. We now live 
in a world where personal realities loom large for an age of democracy, but 
a democracy which cannot remain blind to the spiritual nature of man. 

In the first section, devoted to the present tendencies in contemporary 
philosophy, the strength and importance, as well as the history, of the per- 
sonalistic movement is clearly disclosed, but in an objective fashion. The dis- 
cussion follows the actual state of the problems of logic and aesthetics— 
ancient, medieval, and modern. It covers the ground of philosophic labors, 
transmission and confirmation of texts, teaching, reviews, conferences, and 
bibliography. It brings to light the sources of philosophical systems, and their 
relation to the personalities of their authors and to the neighboring disciplines 
of psychology and sociology. 
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The latter half is devoted to an outline of religious phenomena as requir- 
ing attention because of their universal impact upon human experience and 
includes the great contemporary religions of the world. 

The work is strictly faithful to the principles of an encyclopedic docu- 
ment, conceived and directed in a spirit of complete objectivity. It counts 
among its contributors men of diverse views and of great authority, most 
keenly conversant with French thought. There are 424 quarto pages, 32 
plates beyond the text, in a binding which provides for added contributions. 
Our readers will be interested to know that American personalism and The 
Personalist receive recognition as a part of the contemporary movement of 
thought. They will be interested likewise in the fullest historical tracing of 
the movement from its beginnings to its present importance in philosophy. 

The editorial work and papers by Professor Berger are outstanding in 
strength, and no library of scholarly importance can afford to be lacking this 
volume. R. T.F. 


La Vision du Passé. By Pierre Teilhard du Chardin. Editions du Seuil, Paris, 
Pp- 391. 

We are hardly aware yet, here in America, of the violence of the controversy 

raging in Europe around the views of the paleontologist-priest Teilhard de 

Chardin. The intensity and extent of the controversy are especially astonish- 

ing when we consider that much of Teilhard’s work is still unpublished. 

La Vision du Passé is the third volume of his OEuvres. The first volume of 
the series is the speculative keywork, Le Phénomeéne humain (1955). (See “An 
Introduction to the Integral Evolutionism of Teilhard de Chardin) The 
Personalist, Autumn 1957, pp. 347-355-) The second volume, L’Apparition de 
P Homme (1956), is made up of more exclusively scientific papers, including 
the famous ones relative to his work on Sinanthropus (“Peking Man’) and 
to his now widely-shared views on Africa as the most probable “birthplace” 
of Homo sapiens. 

The present book is, in both tone and content, somewhere between the 
two preceding volumes, since it combines the scientific and speculative in 
about equal proportions. It is, therefore, an excellent compendium of 
Teilhard’s paleontological and philosophic thought, in spite of occasional 
unavoidable repetitions. It is made up of twenty-one essays, arranged chrono- 
logically —dating from 1921 to the year of his death (1955), and it includes 
six hitherto unpublished pieces. 

Teilhard’s major themes are here restated, elaborated, and filled in. Under- 
lying all of them is the conviction that scientific evidence forces upon us an 
evolutionary view of the universe in which biological evolution is but one 
chapter. Here again, brilliantly presented, are his views on “hominization,’ 
i.e., the problems of the emergence of Homo sapiens and of his place in the 
continuing evolutionary scheme. With great lucidity Teilhard sets forth the 
irksome biological nonconformities of the human race when it is considered 
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from the evolutionary point of view—only to go on and show how a radical 
extrapolation of this selfsame evolutionary view does more than any other 
approach to make these human nonconformities not only biologically com- 
prehensible and utilizable, but meaningful in the widest sense of the word. 

Even the briefest of these essays opens out onto a vast panorama, baffling 
yet full of promise. In this setting Teilhard seeks to situate the humbliest sub- 
atomic particle and the most highly-evolved atomic scientist. However, rela- 
tively little of this particular volume is devoted to his attempt to integrate 
his very liberal brand of Catholic theology into the more advanced stages of 
hominization. For a nonbeliever such as the present reviewer, that is not a 
serious omission—though the nonbeliever is likely to find Teilhard’s theology 
less embarrassing than will orthodox Roman Catholics who accept the 1950 
Papal Encyclical, Humani generis. Moreover, subsequent volumes—Le Milieu 
divin has already appeared, while other works yet to appear have long circu- 
lated in mimeographed manuscripts — will show how, even in his most exalted 
moments, Teilhard remained an unshakable and ardent evolutionist. Thus, La 
Vision du Passé is thoroughly representative. 

In it we find once more a prose that belongs to the great tradition of 
French scientific writing. It is not an easy prose; it does not eschew technical 
terms or even, when the strangeness of the material requires it, neologisms. 
But it is always lucid, always beautifully grammatical, and it is often illumi- 
nated by comparioons that prove Teilhard to be a master of expository meta- 
phor; and I say “master of” advisedly, for he is never mastered by his figures 
of speech; he never confuses metaphor with proof. 

Le Phénomeéne humain still remains the keywork for anyone wishing an 
over-all picture of Teilhard’s thought. Yet it is possible that, for those a bit 
unsure of their French, some of the essays in La Vision du Passe may be more 
inviting, less formidable, and just as representative. Especially to be recom- 
mended are two hitherto unpublished essays, “L’ Hominisation” (75-111) and 
“Les Fondements et le Fond de lidée d’Evolution” (163-197), and that cool 
demolition of racist theory entitled “Les Unités humains naturelles? (271- 
301) 

Julian Huxley, in reviewing the earlier-published work, wrote, “The book 
as a whole is outstanding. ‘Where there is no vision, the people perish; said 
the author of Proverbs. Le Phénomeéne humain gives us a new and vivifying 
vision of the process of reality?’ (Encounter, April 1956) The same may be 
said of La Vision du Passé. ARTHUR KNODEL 


Essence et Existence. By Anna-Teresa Tymieniecka. Aubier, Editions Mon- 
taigne, Paris. pp. 249. 990 fr. 

This book, which is evidently based upon the author’s doctoral dissertation, 

is a critical comparison and evaluation of the central ontological views of 

Nicolai Hartmann and Roman Ingarden. It brings together in a most effective 

way the work of two of Europe’s most renowned philosophers who carried 
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on “philosophy in the grand tradition” at a time when logical positivism, 
linguistic analysis, and existentialism were the fads of the day. 

The theme of the book is that Hartmann and Ingarden, in developing a 
“new” ontology, modified the traditional problem of Being but did so in 
different ways. Hartmann, adopting a phenomenological approach, aimed 
ultimately at an understanding of “Being as such;’ its structure and its laws; 
whereas Ingarden, taking a more traditional approach, found the object of 
ontology in the “ontic structures” of beings. 

The author handles her material adroitly, marshals her arguments with 
great effectiveness and, all in all, has contributed materially to contemporary 
discussions of ontological problems. That this reviewer is inclined to take 
a position diametrically opposed to Miss Tymieniecka’s final evaluation of 
Hartmann and Ingarden, respectively, does not detract in the least from the 
value of her work. This book is stimulating, is well written, and goes directly 
to the heart of the central problems of ontology. It is in every respect a 
philosophically mature work. 

On pages 119-120 two complete paragraphs have been repeated. 

W. H. WerKMEISTER 


La Mathématique Sociale de Marquis de Condorcet. By Gilles-Gaston 
Granger. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, pp. viii-178. 660 fr. 


The present work was presented at the Sorbonne as a doctoral thesis in 1956. 
It is intended to be a contribution to the science of man in the field of soci- 
ology and is strongly interwoven with mathematics. The study is based upon 
the writings of the Marquis de Condorcet (1743-1794), a distinguished French 
writer on social and educational themes in the eighteenth century. The theory 
represents in fact a stage in the history of scientific research wherein number 
and measurement are recognized as tools in dealing with the problems of the 
human sciences as well as those of the physical world. The content of the 
book covers a brief analysis of the intellectual development of Condorcet, his 
mathematics, an application of his theory to voting and elections with the 
invention of mathematical formulas for obtaining accurate results, and finally 
his larger ideas on “a science of man.’ This science includes the metaphysical 
and social sciences which have as their object man himself, his intelligence, 
his feelings, and his moral relations with other men. The first condition of 
progress in this field is the overcoming of superstition and the suppression of 
prejudices. Christianity has been the cause of the arresting of the “illumina- 
tion of the natural sciences” at the threshold of the human sciences. The 
first stage, then, of a science of man is the affirmation of his natural character. 
The scientific revolution, of which Condorcet may be called the “announcer,” 
consists in making facts concerning the human being the object of knowledge, 
in an adaptation of the methods of physical science and mathematics, and 
finally in an elaboration of a social art, a technique of control of the related 
phenomena. Condorcet’s originality depends upon his combining of the theo- 
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retical aspects of the science of man and a philosophy of humanity, which 
alone would return to theological speculation, with the applied wherein he 
elaborates the experimental method. This combination is his master idea. 


Merritt M. THompson 


Hamelin: le Systeme du Savoir. Textes choisis par Louis Millet. Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, Paris. pp. 232. 340 fr. 


Octave Hamelin (1856-1907) was probably the most important follower of 
Renouvier in the European tradition of idealism. However, thus far only 
certain of his manuscripts, which were in part transcripts of courses given at 
various educational institutions including the Sorbonne, have been published, 
and the present volume is a contribution by students of philosophy to the 
further knowledge of his work. It is entitled The System of Knowing, but 
in view of its scope and organization it might just as well be called A System 
of Philosophy. At the outset Hamelin states that thought is not one thing 
only. It is relationship, the passing from one concept to another, such terms 
gaining their significance mainly from their context. This relationship is both 
definite and subtle at the same time. It holds that the future depends upon 
the past, but also that the present contributes to the future. There is no 
knowing, in the philosophic sense, which is not systematic; thus the major 
task becomes the reduction to system of Renouvier’s representations. The 
danger of error through subjectivity is not denied, but this danger does not 
prevent one from constructing categories as instruments of thought, each of 
which includes the three moments: thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. More 
specifically the book deals with the method of systematization, the basic ele- 
ments or concepts underlying knowing, and finally, the author’s conception 
of knowing and the person, a section which might well be termed a philosophy 
of personalism including a discussion of God. Many of Hamelin’s ideas con- 
cerning specific concepts are surprisingly modern. For example, in answer to 
his question as to what education is, he states that it should produce not super- 
ficial but profound modifications in the mind of the student. The first teachers 
of eloquence in Greece, for example, taught specific arts rather than principles 
of action. Is the task of the teacher to impress upon the spirit of the pupil a 
series of habitual acts? No, that is not enough. Everybody would call such 
teaching, not education, but training. True education arouses and exalts our 
appropriate aptitudes. The elaboration of the concept of the person is minutely 
carried out on the dialectic framework: the subjective, the objective, and the 
logic which brings them together, the last being an art rather than a science. 
The discussion of liberty, necessity, and contingence is especially clarifying in 
the realm of personal freedom. On the whole the book is very well organized, 
and the discussions of specific concepts might be said to form compact, little 
essays in themselves. It may be considered a permanent contribution to the 
philosophy of personalism. M.M.T. 
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Da Talete al “Menone” di Platone. By Gallo Galli. Editrice Gheroni, Torino. 
PP: 135- 

This is an analytical and critical study of Greek philosophy beginning with 
the pre-Sophists: the school of Miletus, that of Pythagoras, Heraclitus, the 
Eleatic school, Empedocles, the atomistic school, and Anaxagoras; continu- 
ing with the discovery of man by the Sophists and Socrates; and concluding 
with the anti- -Sophistic dialogues of Plato: those of youth with the Gorgias 
and the Meno. The theme of the study stated at the outset finds the major 
characteristic of the Greeks, that which distinguishes them from all other 
peoples, to be their strong sense of the value of man. The recognition of this 
value lies at the heart of all their art, religion, politics, and philosophy. Even 
religion is subordinated to political considerations and, therefore, to the 
capacity of the individual and the power of the city-state, the polis, which 
was founded upon respect for the liberty of the citizens and which embodied 
laws inspired by a live attachment to the principle of human individuality. 
There is here, however, no exaggerated humanism, and, although the Sophists 
tended to disregard metaphysical and cosmological problems, Plato and Aris- 
totle much more than made up for their shortcomings in this respect. The 
book is very clearly organized and written. M. M. T. 


Tre Studi di Filosofia. By Gallo Galli. Editrice Gheroni, Torino. pp. 166. 
The studies collected in this volume originally appeared in the review Saggia- 
tore in 1951, 1952, and 1956 and are being reissued with some revisions. They 
do not pretend to be a single, unified discussion. In the first essay, “Thought 
and Experience,’ thought is distinguished from reason, the latter referring to 
universality and absolute identity beyond every limit, superior to the world 
of changing forms and modes of being. By thought i is understood the synthesis 
of two terms in which the one of reason has the greater advantage. 

The second essay elaborates the concept of the person and frankly accepts 
the idealistic conception and, to a certain extent, the absolute. Attributing the 
title of person to this force of the spirit to grow and overcome its opposite, 
we are holding to the real meaning of person. Personality is subjectivity 
actively excluding material reality. 

The third essay is written on the concepts of God and immortality. Prob- 
lems involving these concepts might well have been left to religion and prac- 
tice as outside the realm of philosophy, but the author will take them up. 
God exists; He is not simply an aspect or divine moment of human experience. 
He exists in the most appropriate sense of transcendent Being in the world. 
It is only in religion that an incorruptible body is posited. Such teaching has 
a political note and is meant to dominate the ignorant multitude. Philosophers 
are not politicians, however, and speak only to those who can understand. 
The discussion closes with a sharp rebuke to those who conform to the 
views of ecclesiastical authorities their conclusions which cannot be sustained 
philosophically. M. M. T. 
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Riflessioni su Temi filosofici Fondamentali. (Reflections on Fundamental Phil- 
osophic Themes) By Louis de Raeymaeker. Marzorati Editore, Milano. 
pp. 96. L. 800. 

This little work contains the text, in an Italian translation, of lectures delivered 

at the University of Genoa in 1956 by Professor Louis de Raeymaeker, Uni- 

versity of Louvain. The four chapters deal with such fundamental philosoph- 
ical questions as the notion of being in Greek philosophy, the transformation 
of that notion in medieval philosophy, the experience of being, the nature of 
causation, and the possible development or deepening of the science of meta- 
physics. While the author examines these questions from the point of view 
of the philosophia perennis, he does not present Thomist realism as a closed 
and finished system. He utilizes the modern developments in epistemology 
to give a phenomenological description of our consciousness of being. The 
philosophy of St. Thomas is not some scholastic system of ideas, but rests on 

a personal experience of being. If we are to recover the spirit and not merely 

the letter of classical realistic metaphysics, we must rediscover the traditional 

philosophical principles through our own contact with the real, according 
to the author. These lectures are an admirably fresh approach to the funda- 

mental problems of metaphysics. P. M. 


Del “Cid” al “Quijote? By Luis A. Sanchez. Universidade de Sao Paolo, Sao 
Paolo, Brazil. pp. 161. 

From the Cid to the Quixote was evidently written as a teaching aid and publi- 
cation at the University of Sao Paolo for the Brazilians who read Spanish and 
are interested in Spanish literature. It is a study of the development of Spanish 
nondramatic literature from the great epic poem El Cid of the twelfth century 
to the prose novel Don Quixote of the seventeenth. This period was known 
as the Golden Age of Spanish literature and was one of the greatest outbursts 
of sublime literature in world history. In spite of emphasis upon romance and 
chivalry, which in fact it burlesques in its greatest moments, the book is in- 
tensely rich in human qualities and interprets human nature with superb 
genius. It is unfortunate that the study, which is compact and direct in its 
style, in its printing is so spattered with typographical errors that in some 
cases, especially in the many quotations from old Spanish, one is lost between 
historic spellings and mere error until the meaning is blurred. A good proof- 
reader could remedy this defect in subsequent printings. M. M. T. 


Teoria del Hombre. By L. P. Allende-Lezama. Editorial “Pal;’ Buenos Aires. 
pp- 85. $25.00 Argentine. 

The present highly technical and condensed monograph is a serious attempt 

to formulate a theory of man which should serve to underlie subsequent 

efforts to structuralize any or all human disciplines. The author, with exten- 

sive erudition, calls his theory neo-rationalism stemming back from Kant and 

even neo-renaissance looking back to Greece, and bases his thinking on chem- 
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istry, physics, medicine, mathematics, and philosophy. The book, because of 
its brevity, may be called a synthesis, or even a cosmos, since a vast number 
of antecedents stand behind each conclusion. The greater part of the study 
is concerned with the organic chemistry of man’s body and its functioning, 
each relation and reaction being interpreted mathematically and topologically 
as well as philosophically. He says: “We are children of light and all physics 
is realized in us as life and as thought. I would say that the hyperbolic function 
referring to the asymptotes is a constant product; but every constant prod- 
uct is transferable into a constant quotient and consequently a quaternary. 
The quaternary is the invariable universal’ (55) The author uses many topo- 
logical figures and diagrams in which the figure four stands out prominently; 
for example, the basing of organic chemistry very largely on hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon. Even more striking is the fact that the topolog- 
ical figures embodying the philosophical, personal, and even psychiatric con- 
cepts show such perfect analogies to the chemico-physical that a causal, or 
perhaps better, identifying relationship may be inferred. For example, figure 
12, on page 59, which the author terms “toposophical structure,’ represents 
graphically a direct correspondence between the “chemical-biological qua- 
ternary” and the “quaternary of personal consciousness.’ The same chapter 
(No. V, “Chemistry and Toposophical Consciousness”) works out in detail 
a relationship between philosophical and personal concepts and the four chem- 
ical elements, for example, such as carbon and intelligence. In fact life itself 
may be interpreted as combustion at a low temperature. Thus is explained 
the importance of the ferments, the catalyzing agents, and the vitamins. The 
combustion permits the process of metabolism and the degradation of radiant 
energy into heat at low temperature with the increase of entropy according 
to the second principle of thermodynamics. A curious suggestion arises out of 
the discussion. If the biochemical elements and reactions of the body along 
with the necessary environmental conditions for their functioning could be 
reduced to the absolute essentials, perhaps there would be a clue to the origin 
of life on the planet. On the whole, the monograph is a unique and impressive 
contribution to the understanding of man in harmony with the most advanced 
science and mathematics of the present period. M. M. T. 


Moral para Intellectuales. By Carlos Vaz Ferreira. Universidad Nacional de 
la Plata, La Plata, Arg. pp. 263. 

This volume was originally the transcript of a course given in 1908 at the 

University of Montevideo, Uruguay, by the author, a professor at that insti- 

tution. The material was so well received that several editions have been 

published; this volume is the latest and includes some revisions. 

The author of Morality for Intellectuals in reality has in mind ethics for 
university students (the intellectuals) who are all preparing for the profes- 
sions, since there is no general college of arts, letters, and science i: the North 
American sense in Latin American countries. (In fact, the author himself has 
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had in mind the establishing of such a nonprofessional institution in South 
American universities.) The discussion takes its rise from the actual situation 
among students, evidently not greatly different in South America from that 
which is all too common in North America. Many courses are presented in 
a perfunctory manner, received by students largely on a memory basis, and 
then reproduced as a kind of “fictitious erudition” before an examining board 
solely to secure financial and permissive professional advantages. Such “artifi- 
cialization and superficialization of culture” is the essence of immorality in 
the student world. What is really important is the education of the spirit in 
every respect, intellectual and moral. Detailed suggestions are given for truly 
creative procedures culminating in the study of seminal books, thirty, for 
example, are listed, with illustrative points on the handling of the discussions, 
having much in common with the later “Great Books Program” of Hutchins 
and Adler in the United States. The latter part of the book covers the ethical 
problems met with in the professions of law, medicine, journalism, public 
administration, and politics, concluding with some comments on patriotism 
and character, the last involving the theoretical versus the practical and the 
progressive versus the reactionary. The dilemma of the individual working 
in a system which itself is essentially immoral is vividly presented. On the 
whole, the book is written with rare penetration into the ethical problems 
of students and professionals and a practical and realistic insight into solutions 
which should appeal to all rational persons “of good will” As a work in ethics 
the discussion is strongly contrasted with the abstruse and remote systems so 
often presented and leaving one unsatisfied as to how he might bridge the gap 
between the theory and the life that must actually be lived. M. M. T. 


Pneuma, Los Funamentos teologicos de la cultura. By Alberto Rembao. United 
Evangelical Center, Mexico, D.F. pp. 212. 
This volume, Spirit or Soul, the Theological Foundations of Culture, would 
seem to be an elaboration of the author’s earlier and shorter book, Discurso 
ala Nacion Evangélica, reviewed in The Personalist, Summer 1951. The theme 
is repeated that Roman Catholicism has not dominated the Latin countries as 
thoroughly as has generally been supposed, and that there is a native Protes- 
tantism which is contrasted with the more or less exotic Protestanism of the 
foreign missionaries and which has a long history. In fact, Mercelino Menén- 
dez Pelayo, the noted historian and critic of Spanish literature, in his extensive 
History of Spanish Heterodoxies, traces the early manifestation of the Protes- 
tant spirit back to Priscilian, Bishop of Avila, who was martyred in 385 and 
who taught the fice examination and private interpretation of the Scriptures 
in which, however, he included various books now considered apocryphal. 
The discussion follows the historic periods in the culture of the Spanish- 
speaking world from the beginnings in Spain, through the colonial period in 
the Americas, to the present age with its agricultural, economic, and political 
problems, always emphasizing the underlying religious concepts and the 
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Protestant drift toward freedom of thought and the democratic participation 
of the people as against the exaltation of authority. The fruits of this drift 
are seen clearly in western civilization, especially in England, Germany, and 
the United States, where freedom of thought and private judgment have 
furnished the intellectual impulse toward scientific investigation, application, 
and technology as well as governmental institutions based upon periodic, 
popular elections. In conclusion, nearly all of the Hispanic-American coun- 
tries, as well as Brazil, have strong and significant Protestant groups, even 
stronger than the statistics indicate since they do not show the vast numbers 
of merely nominal Catholics. The fact that the Catholic church of the United 
States is now sending its own missionaries to those countries is significant. 


M.M.T. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Gornic Catueprat. By Otto von Simson. Bollingen Series 48. Pantheon 
Books, N.Y. pp. xxiii-307. $6.50. 

The Bollingen Series have constituted outstanding writings on many subjects. 
A scholarly public has come to look forward to each new book. These dis- 
criminating readers are in no way disappointed now by this book by Otto 
von Simson of the University of ‘Chicago. I dare say that for many years it 
will be considered a vital step in the understanding of medieval art. As have 
Emile Male, Erwin Panofsky, and E. Baldwin Smith, Professor von Simson 
substantiates the thought and achievement of a period and explains the aims 
of the creative men of a past day. 

There has been a general tendency since World War I for architectural 
historians and architects to insist that the most notew orthy force in building 
is utility, structural necessity, and to claim that this was as much the case in 
medieval times as in our own. Architectural symbolism and decorative intent 
have been thought to be very secondary elements, quite divorced, or even 
acquired automatically without studied intent. Surely it is difficult to set 
buildings back into their original climate of ideas, of convincingly explaining 
architectural symbolism. Professor von Simson, however, has done this and 
has done it with such conviction that many of us may wonder if functionalist 
emphasis has not been blinding us to those subjective elements which in ages 
past were often of primary importance. 

Engineering in the Gothic age was wondrous, but it accompanied an all- 
encompassing and related philosophy. By considering with great detail his- 
torical documents and contemporary writings, the author has explained how 
the two supremely significant proto-Gothic structures of France, St. Denis 
and Chartres, came to be built. The personalities, the beliefs, the ambitions 
of churchmen and kings emerge distinct and living. Explanations of the experi- 
ments of the decades immediately before the construction of Romanesque 
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monastic churches of France, England, and Italy allow the reader to under- 
stand the ingredients of Abbot Suger’s synthesis of St. Denis. We realize too 
how creatively intense were the moments in the formation of the new world 
of the Gothic cathedral. Someone has said that St. Denis was the result of the 
momentary convergence of opportunities. This book explains those oppor- 
tunities and tells us why and how the Gothic architecture was invented, that 
it became the concrete representation of the medieval concept of universal 
order and of the metaphysics of light propounded by the writings of the 
Pseudo- Areopagite. Vividly descriptive are the very words of the chanted 
liturgy used in the dedications: “Truly is this the house of God and the gate 
of Heaven. Awesome is this place!” Epwarp S. Peck 


ANATOMY OF REvoLUTION: UNitep Nations Report ON THE HUNGARIAN 
Upnrisinc. Public Affairs Press, Washington. pp. 65. $1.00. 

On reading this report more than a year after the events took place, one can- 
not but feel again the revulsion and horror at the monstrosities perpetrated in 
the name of peace and socialism. I suppose no other historical event shows 
more clearly (though others have shown as clearly) the character of the 
secularized religious fanaticism that passes for Marxism in Russia today. I 
think that it is a mistake to see the Hungarian rebels merely as victims of a 
cold-blooded group of political opportunists (any more that were, e.g., all of 
the victims of the excesses of the Inquisition). Rather, it is something more 
horrible. It is the fanatic having lost his humanity and in his loss having 
rejected the humanity of other men. No matter what the people want, no 
matter how many people will be slaughtered, no matter to what extent people 
will be reduced to automatons, to mere vestiges of humanity, these fanatics 
will have their “People’s Democracy:’ They will destroy all that is worthy in 
human life. And this they do in the name of the workers, in the name of Marx- 
ism, in the name of socialism, and in the name of peace. For once I agree with 
Hegel: history will be their judge. But free men and men aspiring to freedom 
will be their executioners. W.S.S. 


Beautyway: A Navano Ceremoniat. Edited by Leland C. Wyman. Bol- 
lingen Series LIIi. Pantheon Books, N.Y. pp. xii-2 18. $8.50. 

With the scholarly precision and aesthetic sensitivity for which he is noted, 
Leland C. Wyman, one of the outstanding authorities on Navaho ceremo- 
nialism, has assembled and edited hitherto unpublished data on Beautyway— 
myths recorded by Father Berard Haile and Maud Oakes, and sandpaintings 
recorded by Maud Oakes, Franc J. Newcomb, and Laura A. Armer. The 
result is a beautiful book that will be an eternal tribute to the students of 
Navaho culture, such as Gladys A. Reichard to whose memory the book 
is appropriately dedicated, and, more especially, to the Navahos whose myths, 
sandpaintings, and ritual procedures remind us of the subtlety, complexity, 
and sophistication possible in an American Indian religion. 
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Dr. Wyman’s commentaries include the best brief description of Navaho 
religion this reviewer has ever read, a systematic discussion of the uses of 
the Beautyway ceremonial, and an illuminating analysis of the relationship 
of Beautyway to Mountainway in the mythology. Father Haile’s recording 
of the myth in the Navaho language, and his translation are both done with 
superb technical skill that reflects his sixty years of experience as a student 
of Navaho culture. The color reproductions of the sixteen sandpaintings come 
as close to the colors and designs of real sandpaintings on the dirt floors of the 
ceremonial hogans as I have ever had the pleasure to see. 

Theories of philosophy and religion will come and go as intellectual fash- 
ions change, but books such as this one will be of lasting scientific and aesthetic 
value because they capture the very essence of a way of life with their com- 
bined literary and graphic materials. As Dr. Wyman writes, “Beautyway ... 
does not refer to a specific event, place or personage of the myth; it rather 
implies that the purpose of the ceremonial it designates is to establish a good, 
or perfect, or beautiful, if you will, state of affairs for the patient being treated, 
and for mankind and the world at large’ (16) 

The book will be a classic for students of American Indian religion, and 
is highly recommended for scholars interested in the philosophy of life and 
symbol systems of nonliterate peoples. Evon Z. Voct 


Harvard University 


Tue MEANING oF AMERICANISM. By Robert N. Beck. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y. pp. 180. $4.75. 
An old joke relates that when John Smith was charged with being unpatriotic 
because he did not subscribe to the Monroe Doctrine, he hotly rejoined, “I 
never said I don’t believe in it. 1 do believe in it. I support it enthusiastically 
with every drop of my blood. I would fight or even die for it. All I said was 
that I don’t know what it means.’ We are all like the American Legionnaire 
who, at each meeting of his local post, publicly affirms his belief in “one hun- 
dred per cent Americanism; and we agree with him, but like him we are 
seldom able to say precisely what it is that we subscribe to. It is true, of 
course, that Americanism is a complex question because America is a complex 
people with a complex background. We can scarcely expect a southern Bap- 
tist preacher, a Pittsburgh labor leader, the head of the local Chamber of 
Commerce, and Joe Doaks to agree on a definition or account of it; but it is 
a scandal that so few of us can really speak intelligently about it from any 
standpoint, or at best without doing so in terms of hollow clichés. This situ- 
ation is not entirely the fault of the public at large; after all, a simple and 
adequate approach to the topic is exceedingly hard to come by. One such, 
for instance, The Democratic Way of Life by Smith and Edwards, is excellent 
of its kind, but it eschews history for the sake of simplicity, deals with democ- 
racy as such more particularly than with Americanism, and speaks in the name 
of pragmatic naturalism rather than in terms of the idealistic principles which 
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compose the philisophical background of our own history and institutions. 
For this reason the short study of Americanism by Professor Beck, of Clark 
University, is peculiarly welcome. Approaching his topic from the standpoint 
of history and philosophic thought, he quite properly identifies his account 
with the ideological background of, and the ideas embodied in, the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the federal Constitution; although he pays atten- 
tion likewise to expressions of thought from later times. Quite properly, too, 
the author identifies Americanism with proto-personalism and amplifies the 
whole by offering a simple and clear account of a maturely personalistic view 
of ethical and political experience. In his own words, “Personalism is an 
attempt to transcend the traditional categories of thought to a more adequate 
philosophical basis of that Americanism?’ (146) The condensed historical anal- 
ysis is accurate and excellently done, and the whole is sound and judicious. 
This book fills a genuine need and can be recommended to those who want 
to be informed Americans. W.L. 


VirciIniA Herirtace. Edited by Louis B. Wright. Public Affairs Press, Wash- 
ington. Pp. 50. $1.00. 

“While our nation was born at Jamestown, it was nurtured at Williamsburg 

and our freedom was established at the Battle of Yorktown. The Jamestown 

Festival thus takes in these three historic sites in Tidewater Virginia, con- 

nected by the 22-mile Colonial Parkway’’ (50) 

This compact little paperback would serve as an excellent guidebook for 
anyone planning to visit these newly rejuvenated historic landmarks. Re- 
printed from a supplement of the Washington Post and Times Herald (March 
31, 1957), it was obviously prepared as a contribution to the 1957 Jamestown 
Festival. And in its own small way, it is just that. The topics of the fifteen 
brief essays range from “Birth of Democracy,’ “Men in Bondage? “Colonial 
Cavaliers,’ “Literary Trends” to “Jamestown’s Anniversary: V.H.R. 


TxE Rosinson FROM Mars Papers. By Edward Le Roy Moore. Exposition 
Press, N.Y. pp. 128. $3.50. 


This will be one of the grangest books you will ever read, but also one of 
the profoundest in dealing with the problems that vex our modern civiliza- 
tion. These are the problems that arise out of the conflict of religion with 
atheism, the misunderstandings between science and theology, the conflict 
between the various faiths, and the strifes of race nationalism. Quite a handful, 
is it not? For some it will be hard reading and difficult of orientation at first, 
but “who hath ears to hear, let him hear?’ He will find a deep and genuine 
dealing with issues, by a quite new approach, and that the personalistic one, 
the sanctity of human personality and the Divine interest in every struggle 
after righteousness by any man. It should be read and reread and fully 
digested. R. T.F. 
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READINGS IN Marriace Counseine. By Clark E. Vincent. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., N.Y. pp. xii-500. $4.50. 

Marriage counseling has been practiced for thousands of years by friends and 
clergymen, but it was not until about twenty-five years ago that the term 
began to denote individuals such as Dr. Paul Popenoe who paid particular 
attention to the interaction of a couple as the distinctive field of the marriage 
counselor. Now there are eight recognized schools and social agencies which 
have as their task the training of specialists in the field. Because the discipline 
is so new, there has been almost no body of literature available. What has 
been written has been very largely in the form of journal articles or chapters 
in other books dealing with therapy in general. It is the great merit of this 
new book that it makes available under one cover the best material which 
has so far been written for the marriage counselor. Dr. Vincent has scanned 
carefully the contributions of the sociologists, social workers, psychologists, 
and psychiatrists in order to collate important insights about the important 
facets of this growing field. 

While there is always some unevenness in treatment in a book of readings, 
this one is singular in its unity and cohesiveness. When there is a paucity of 
material presented as there is in the field of premarital counseling, it is because 
nothing has been produced in this area. Even here Vincent has found tan- 
gential material that will be of value to the worker in this field. This is 
an important contribution and will be an essential tool for all marriage 
counselors. James A. PETERSON 


A Guie to Communist Jarcon. By R. N. Carew Hunt. The Macmillan Co., 
N.Y. pp. xvii-169. $3.50. 
In this book Mr. Hunt defines and discusses fifty important components of the 
extensive new political vocabulary created by Marx and Lenin and reinter- 
preted by Joseph Stalin. “Digging deep into Communist sources, the author 
derives, defines and discusses such noted Communist terms as Bourgeoisie, 
Dialectic, Purges, People’s Democracy and more?’ (Jacket) Much of the value 
of this intellectual Baedeker lies in Hunt’s realization that the vocabulary of 
Communism — —despite its excessive devotion to “precision’ *—is by no means 
historically static. The chief difficulty with the beok is the author’s apparently 
arbitrary limitation to fifty terms. If only fifty must be chosen, Hunt gives as 
good a selection as could Teasonably be expected. But, interestingly enough, 
the word “Communism” is not one of the terms chosen for definition. 
V.H.R. 


Tue Pace or Musicotocy. By Manfred Bukofzer; Some Aspects or Must- 
cotocy. By Arthur Mendel, Curt Sachs, and C. C. Pratt. Liberal Arts Press, 
N.Y. pp. vii-52; vii-88. 75¢; $1.25. 


The recognition of musicology in the American university is of recent estab- 
lishment. Its place in education is to broaden the intellectual background of 
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musicians as they study the structure and interpretation of music found in 
primitive lands. 

Some Aspects of Musicology covers the same general ideas as The Place of 
Musicology, stressing the fact that while musicology is primarily concerned 
with early musical art, it also partakes of ethnology. The early specialists in the 
field of musicology were not musicians, one was an ethnologist and two were 
psychologists. Dr. Pratt observes that musicology cannot attain the highest 
results without the aid of other learning. This is a point well taken, and could 
be applied to all musicians who should broaden their horizons with serious 
intellectual studies in fields outside of music. Dr. Pratt observes that the “pro- 
fessional musicologist must be a man of broad learning and deep sympathy” 
He stresses further that “a musicology innocent of philosophy lacks back- 
ground and generality” M.G. 


Tue Freepvom to Reap. By R. McKeon, R. K. Merton, and W. Gellhorn. 
R. R. Bowker Co., N.Y. pp. xvii-110. $2.50. 


This report by a commission of three—a philosopher, a sociologist, and a law- 
yer—is an incisive sketch of the problem of censorship of books in the United 
States today. By using the interdisciplinary method they were able to isolate 
the philosophical arguments from the political-social and the legal-moral ones 
without severing theoretical from practical considerations. They recognize 
that the censorship of books (whether before or after publication) i is related to 
censorship of other media, that all censorship is negative, and that freedom, 
including the freedom to read, can be understood only if the positive as well 
as the negative conditions for freedom are examined. 

The report is but a beginning. Two-thirds of it sketches what a theory of 
freedom and censorship would have to encompass. The remainder (a) outlines 
projects that will yield greatly needed information about the psychological 
effects of reading and about the sociology of censorship, and (b) suggests some 
immediate steps for reducing unwarranted interference with communication. 

The commission thinks that neither of the opposed views of freedom— 
doing as you wish versus doing as you ought—entails approval of censorship. 
Moreover, “It should be possible to come to agreément, without compromis- 
ing divergent principles of freedom, on the view that the negative regulations 
of state interference do not promote truth, religion, patriotism, or morality?” 
(64) 

Positively, the commission is on the side of those who value freedom as an 
opportunity for discovery and growth rather than as an end in itself. It con- 
ceives of democratic institutions and the freedom to read as interdependent. 
Books civilize. 

Theoretically, it seems to me, if books are influential, they may be influ- 
ential in more than one direction. The commission does not face this possibility. 
It advocates risk, as I would, but it underrates the risk. Nor does it consider 
seriously enough the immature reader. 
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It fears, however, and rightly fears the doctrine of “self-regulation” when 
that refers to the code of censorship adopted by a business. Expediency will 
throttle freedom. Likewise, the commission opposes the judgment of books 
on the basis of authorship alone, and it warns us of the dangers of indirect 
censorship whenever a government monopolizes the purchase of books, as for 
school purposes. 

This book is small, but its perspective is broad. ELL. 


My Minos ann I. By E. V. Crane. Christopher Publishing Co., Boston. pp. 269. 
$4.00. 

According to the author, this book is “a development of spiritual psychology 
essential to physical and mental well-being” It is written by an engineer whose 
interests in analysis led him to a search for the various autonomic and volun- 
tary nervous systems of the brain. He observes three levels: (1) the conscious 
faculty, (2) the subconscious, and (3) the mind above conscious which he 
associates with the brain’s organizing ability of material already taken in for 
consideration. 

There are twenty-two chapters. Typical are (Ch. V1) “Mind Above the 
Conscious,’ (Ch. XI) “The Autonomic Governing of Self? (Ch. XVII) “The 
Inner Mind, the Pituitary and Common Sense’ and (Ch. XXII) “Spiritual 
Psychology” The author notes the lack of organization in his presentation of 
facts. While this fact is obvious, yet the workings of the brain and nervous 
systems are too vast for analysis and really defy finite ability for accurate 
organization. 

The book is bound attractively. A word “contuity” on page 265 must have 
been intended for “continuity, and a grammatical error near the end of page 
212 should be noted. The book contains much valuable material and would be 
useful as collateral reading in a psychology course to counterbalance much 
materialistic teaching of today. M.G. 





Books Received 





Tue Brontés. By Irene Cooper Willis. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. 143. $1.50. 

SHAKESPEARE AT THE OLD Vic, 1956-1957. By Mary Clarke. The Macmillan 
Co., N.Y. $5.00. 

Towarp a Perspective ReatisM. By Evander B. McGilvary. Open Court 
Publishing Co., Lasalle, pp. xi-378. 

Critical AND Historicat ReFLections oN Spinoza’s “Eruics.” By Celestine 
J. Sullivan, Jr. University of California Press, Berkeley. pp. 45. 

La filosofia francese contemporanea. Par Francesco Valentini. Feltrinelli Edi- 
tore, Milano. pp. 371. L. 2500. 

Temas de pedagogia universitaria. Seleccion por Domingo Buonocore. Univer- 
sidad Nacional del Litoral, Santa Fe. pp. 397. 

A History or Macic anp ExperiMeENntTAL Science. Vols. VII & VIII. By Lynn 
Thorndike.Columbia University Press, N.Y. pp. x-695; viii-808. $10.00 each. 

AN Enquiry nto Goopness. By F. E. Sparshott. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. pp xiv-304. $5.50. 

Tue Living Museum. By Samuel Cauman. New York University Press, N.Y. 
pp- ix-216. $10.00. 

Tue Geocrapny or Witcucrart. By Montague Summers. University Books, 
Evanston. pp. 623. $7.50. : : 

Eeyptian Maarc. By Sir Wallis Budge. University Books, Evanston. pp. xv-234. 
$5.00. 

Tue Oricins or Curistianity. By Frederick C. Conybeare. University Books, 
Evanston. pp. xxx-382. $6.00. 

La Métaphysique de lEtre dans la Philosophie de Louis Lavelle. Par Jean 
Ecole. Editions Nauwelaerts, Louvain. pp. 312. frs. b. 210. 

Tue Sexr as AGEnt. By John Macmurray. Harper & Bros., N.Y. pp. 230. $3.75. 
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